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ADMINISTRATION'S  FOREST  ECOSYSTEM 
MANAGEMENT  PLAN  FOR  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1993 

House  of  Representatives;  Subcommittee  on  Spe- 
cialty Crops  and  Natural  Resources;  Committee 
ON  Agriculture;  Joint  With  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Forests  and  Public  Lands;  Commit- 
tee ON  Natural  Resources;  and  Subcommittee  on 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources;  Committee 
ON  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:15  a.m.,  in  room 
1300,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Charlie  Rose  (chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Re- 
sources) presiding,  together  with  Hon.  Bruce.  F.  Vento  (chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Public  Lands); 
and  Hon.  Gerry  E.  Studds  (chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Natural  Resources). 

Present  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural 
Resources:  Representatives  Rose,  Baesler,  Brown,  Condit,  Pomeroy, 
English,  Stenholm,  Peterson,  Farr,  Volkmer,  Lewis,  Doolittle, 
Kingston,  Goodlatte,  Pombo,  and  Everett. 

Present  from  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and 
Public  Lands:  Representatives  Vento,  Williams,  DeFazio,  LaRocco, 
Romero-Barcelo,  Shepherd,  Hinchey,  Miller,  Smith  of  Oregon, 
Thomas,  and  Doolittle. 

Present  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Environment  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: Representatives  Studds,  Pallone,  Unsoeld,  Reed,  Furse, 
Hamburg,  Eshoo,  Hutto,  and  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

Also  present:  Representative  Herger. 

Staff  present  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture:  Andy  Baker, 
assistant  counsel;  Glenda  L.  Temple,  clerk;  Keith  Pitts;  Alex  Buell, 
James  A.  Davis,  and  Stacy  Steinitz. 

Staff  present  from  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources:  Gwyn 
Fletcher,  James  Bradley,  and  Lee  Forsgren. 

Staff  present  from  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Lesli  Gray,  Sue  Waldron,  Gina  DeFerrari,  Tom  Melius, 
JayneAnne  Rex,  Willie  Stelle,  and  Margherita  Woods. 


(1) 


OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLIE  ROSE,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  Rose.  The  subcommittees  will  come  to  order. 

This  is  a  meeting  of  the  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture;  the  National 
Parks,  Forests  and  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources;  and  the  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries; a  joint  public  hearing  to  review  the  administration's  Pacific 
Northwest  forest  proposal. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  welcome  you  all  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, but  I  would  like  to  note  that  we  have  a  rather  ambitious 
schedule  today.  I  would  propose  that  we  not  make  opening  state- 
ments, but  that  when  you  are  given  an  opportunity,  as  you  will  be, 
to  question  any  of  the  people  who  have  spoken,  that  you  make  any 
such  remarks  at  that  time.  Also,  any  prepared  statements  submit- 
ted by  the  members  will  appear  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Herger, 
and  Mrs.  Unsoeld  follow:] 


REMARKS 

PREPARED  FOR  PRESENTATION 

BY  CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

AT  JOINT  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

IN  THE  U.  S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ON  THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION'S  PLAN 

ON  NORTHWEST  FORESTS 

3  AUGUST  1993 


THANK  YOU,  MR.  CHAIRMAN.... 


MR.  SECRETARY  —  JIM  —  ITS  VERY  GOOD  TO 
HAVE  YOU,  MR.  COLLINS  FROM  THE  INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT,  THESE  DISTINGUISHED  SCIENTISTS, 
AND  YOUR  OTHER  COLLEAGUES  HERE  TODAY,  AND  I 
WANT  TO  WELCOME  YOU.  AND  TO  YOU  JIM,  I  WANT 
TO  SAY  WELCOME  BACK. 

THE  PRESIDENT  SAID  THAT  HIS 
ADMINISTRATION'S  PLAN  ON  THE  NORTHWEST 
FORESTS  WOULD  NOT  PLEASE  EVERYBODY  ~  THAT'S 
FOR  SURE  ~  BUT  HE  ALSO  SAID  THAT  IT  PROBABLY 
WOULD  NOT  PLEASE  ANYBODY.  WELL,  I  HATE  TO 
CONTRADICT  THE  PRESIDENT,  BUT  I  FEEL  HE  WAS 
WRONG.  IN  FACT,  THE  PLAN  THAT  YOU  ARE  HERE  TO 


3 
DISCUSS  TODAY  PLEASES  ME.    IT  PLEASES  ME  VERY 

MUCH.     THAT  IS  NOT  TO  SAY  THAT  I  DON'T  HAVE 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PLAN. 

YOU   WILL  HAVE  A  CHANCE  TO   RESPOND  TO  MY 

QUESTIONS  LATER.     THE  PLAN  CERTAINLY  IS  NOT 

EVERYTHING  THAT  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  SEEN  IN 

A  PERFECT  WORLD.    BUT  I  WANT  TO  SAY  UP  FRONT 

THAT  THE  PLAN  THAT  YOU  HAVE  COME  UP  WITH  IS  A 

VERY  GOOD  PLAN. 

I  AM  IMPRESSED  WITH  THE  EFFORT  THAT  YOU 
AND  MANY  OTHERS  HAVE  EXPENDED  IN  THE 
FORMULATION  OF  THIS  PLAN.  THIS  WAS  NO  EASY 
TASK.  AND     I     THINK     THAT     YOU     ARE     TO 

CONGRATULATED. 

I     AM      ESPECIALLY     IMPRESSED      WITH     THE 
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SCIENTIFIC  INPUT  IN  TERMS  OF  YOUR  DECISION- 
MAKING. THE  QUESTION  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ITS 
APPLICATION  TO  THE  ISSUES  FACING  OUR  SOCIETY  IS 
OF  COURSE  VERY  NEAR  AND  DEAR  TO  ME.  A 
SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  FOR  DECISION-MAKING  ON  THESE 
CONTENTIOUS  ISSUES  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  CRITERIA 
THAT  I  AND  MANY  OF  MY  COLLEAGUES  —  NOTABLY 
MY  GOOD  FRIEND  CHAIRMAN  VENTO  —  INDICATED 
WAS  NECESSARY  TO  WIN  OUR  SUPPORT  AND,  I 
BELIEVE,  TO  SERVE  THE  INTEREST  OF  ALL  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THIS  GREAT  COUNTRY.  I  WANT  TO  THANK 
YOU  FOR  YOUR  HARD  WORK,  AND  I  WANT  TO  THANK 
YOUR  FINE  SCIENTIFIC  TEAM,  ESPECIALLY  DR. 
THOMAS,  FOR  THEIR  REMARKABLE  EFFORT.  YOU 
HAVE     DONE     A     FINE    JOB.        THIS     IS     A    VERY 


SCIENTIFICALLY  CREDIBLE  DOCUMENT. 

CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PLAN  NEED  REFINING 
AND  REALIGNING  IN  MY  OPINION.  I  HOPE  THAT  WE 
CAN  BEGIN  A  DIALOGUE  ON  THESE  ISSUES  TODAY. 
AND,  MR.  SECRETARY,  I  HOPE  YOU  WILL  BE  WILLING 
TO  ANSWER  FURTHER  QUESTIONS  IN  WRITING. 
(PAUSE  FOR  REPLY,)  HOWEVER,  I  AM  GLAD  TO 
INDICATE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  MY  SUPPORT.  AND  I  WILL 
DO  WHAT  I  CAN  TO  SEE  THAT  THIS  PLAN  IS 
IMPLEMENTED.  ...THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE   OF   THE    SECRETARY 
>A^ASHINGTON,    D.C.    202S0 


September  13,  1993 


Honorable  Charlie  Rose 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Special  Crops 

and  Natural  Resources 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
105  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515-3307 

Dear  Congressman  Rose: 

As  requested  in  your  letter  of  August  9,  enclosed  are  the  questions 
and  answers  relating  to  my  testimony  at  the  August  3  hearing  on  the 
Northwest  Forest  Plan. 

If  you  need  further  information,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me  at 
720-7173. 

Sincerely, 


imes  R.  I^ns 
ssistant  Secretary 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

Enclosure 

JRL:jls 


Queatlona  and  Answers  for  Congressman  George  Brown 


1.   How  can  you  begin  to  assure  ne  and  the  American  people  that  this  plan  will 
be  implemented?  What  can  you  tell  me  that  will  convince  me  that  the  provisions 
of  this  plan  will  be  implemented  and  that  I  and  others  can  trust  the  Forest 
Service  to  follow  the  plan  as  given? 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  moving  forward  in  implementing  the 
Plan.   We  have  estsLblished  aui  Interagency  Ii^plementation  Tecun  composed  of 
Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  and  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
personnel.   This  team  is  developing  a  detailed  action  plan  for  implementing 
the  Administration's  Forest  Plan.   In  addition,  the  Regional  Interagency 
Executive  Team  conposed  of  the  regional  directors  of  the  previously 
mentioned  agencies  met  last  week  to  discuss  the  steps  each  agency  is  taking 
to  inclement  the  Plan. 

You  have  my  personal  assurance  that  all  of  the  agencies  are  committed  to 
implementing  the  Plain.   In  fact,  I  have  personally  witnessed  enthusiasm  by 
all  of  the  agencies  to  move  forward  with  the  Plan.   The  successful 
inplementation  of  the  President's  Forest  Plan  will  require  the  support  of 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches.   We  look  forward  to  working 
with  Congress  through  the  appropriations  process  to  develop  a  coordinated 
approach  which  will  ensure  the  success  of  the  Forest  Plan  to  provide  for 
sound  ecological  management  and  end  this  period  of  uncertainty  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 


Can  you  tall  ma  what  snags  are? 

As  defined  in  the  Draft  Supplemental  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for 
managing  habitat  within  the  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owl  and  FEMAT, 
snags  are  "...  any  standing  dead,  paurtially  dead,  or  defective  (cull) 
tree  at  least  10  inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height  and  at  least  six  feet 
tall." 

What  kind  of  trees  do  owls  and  other  raptors  like  to  nest  in? 

There  are  three  federally- listed  raptor  species  within  the  range  of  the 
northern  spotted  owl.   The  northern  spotted  owl  typically  nests  in  cavities 
or  on  platforms  of  conifer  trees.   Bald  eagles  tend  to  use  large,  old  trees 
near  water.   Peregrine  falcons  nest  on  cliff  ledges. 
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4.  How  is  it  that  this  plan  calls  for  salvaga  and  thinning  tiabar  harvaat  in 
tba  proposad  raaarvaa?  What  kind  o£  traaa  do  you  plan  to  salvaga? ate. 

Dnder  the  preferred  alternative,  salvage,  thinning,  and  other  silvicultural 
treatments  would  be  allowed  within  late-successional  reserves  only  if  they 
are  neutral  or  beneficial  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
late-successional  forest  conditions.   All  silvicultural  treatments  would  be 
reviewed  by  an  interagency  oversight  team  to  ensure  they  are  neutral  or 
beneficial.   All  salvage  of  dead  trees  would  be  limited  to  areas  where 
catastrophic  loss  exceeded  10  acres.   Thinning  of  green  trees  would  be 
limited  only  to  young  stands  80  years  or  less  in  age.   Salvage  would  be 
based  on  guidelines  adapted  from  the  Final  Draft  Recovery  Plan   for  the 
Northern  Spotted  Owl  developed  by  the  DSDI  Recovery  Team. 

5 .  Why  can' t  you  just  laava  thasa  areas  alona? 

Salvage  of  dead  trees  frum  areas  affected  by  extensive  catastrophic  loss  cr 
thinning  of  dense  young  stands  are  ecologically  sound  management  options . 
The  goal  of  late-successional  reserves  is  to  foster  late-successional 
forest  conditions.   In  extensive  areas  of  dead  trees,  the  likelihood  of 
additional  stand- replacing  events,  such  as  fire,  is  greater  than  in  a 
healthy  forest .   Natural  regeneration  of  these  areas  may  be  reduced  by  the 
existence  of  heavy  woody  debris.   If  another  stand- replacing  event  occurs 
or  natural  regeneration  is  slowed,  it  will  take  longer  for 
late-successional  forest  conditions  to  be  attained.   Similarly,  the 
development  of  such  conditions  can  be  advanced  by  careful  thinning  of  dense 
young  stands.   Thus,  salvage  of  dead  trees  frcra  extensively  igq)acted  areas 
and  thinning  of  young  stands,  under  the  supervision  of  an  oversight  teeun, 
could  help  Federal  agencies  meet  the  goals  of  the  late-successional 
reserves . 

6.  Don't  dead  traas,  both  standing  and  fallen,  provide  significant  habitat  for 
a  variety  of  wildlife  and  assantial  forest  microorganisms? 

Dead  trees  do,  indeed,  provide  significant  habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of 
wildlife  species  and  forest  microorganisms.   It  is  the  intent  of  the 
late-successional  reserves  to  only  remove  these  dead  trees  when  their 
continued  existence  in  the  reserve  could  hinder  the  attainment  of 
late-successional  forest  conditions.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  even 
outside  of  the  reserves,  in  the  matrix,  there  are  guidelines  for  the 
retention  of  both  green  trees  and  snags  to  benefit  wildlife  species  and  the 
forest  ecosystem. 
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statement 

by 

Congressman  Gary  A.  Condit 

Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  &  Natural  Resources 

Joint  public  hearing  with 

Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests,  and  Public  Lands 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 

Regarding  Review  of  Administration's  Pacific  Northwest  Forest 

Proposal  (Option  9) 

August  2,  1993 


During  the  past  three  years,  thousands  of  my  constituents  have  communicated 
their  concerns  regarding  national  forest  issues  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  While 
many  issues  have  been  raised  and  many  opinions  expressed,  the  most  frequently 
voiced  concern  from  my  district  has  been  the  preservation  for  future  generations  of 
the  last  remaining  remnant  of  old  growth  ancient  forest  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.   I 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  supportive  of  the  interest  shown  by  my  constituents  in 
this  matter,  and  accordingly  I  welcome  the  early  initiatives  of  President  Clinton  and 
Vice-President  Gore  to  work  towards  a  permanent  resolution  of  the  forest  issue  that 
is  both  scientifically  sound  and  economically  wise. 

I  have  suggested  that  any  forest  plan  should  focus  primarily  on  good  science 
and  sound  economics,  rather  than  on  the  politics  of  the  issue.  The  essential  need  is 
to  couple  the  permanent  protection  gained  from  statutory  designation  of  ancient  forest 
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reserves  with  strong  economic  measures  to  benefit  rural  communities  and  timber 
workers.   We  must  cope  with  both  ecological  and  economic  threats,  during  the 
coming  transition  to  a  sustainable  timber  economy  and  to  economically  diversified 
rural  communities.   The  Administration's  "Option  9"  forest  plan  is  an  attempt  to 
resolve  the  controversy  over  forest  management  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.   Because 
of  the  longstanding  polarization  of  interests,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  craft  a  plan 
that  would  be  widely  accepted  and  it  is  my  hope  that  all  parties  involved  can  move 
towards  a  resolution.   Please  be  assured  that  I  plan  to  work  with  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Administration  for  a  plan  that  is  reasonable  and  fair. 

(Attachment  follows:) 
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J^ 1401  "F"  STREET 

PHONE  S2»4S31  MODESTO.  CA  9S3S4 

July    7.     1993  -3^ 

The  Honorable  Gary  Condlt  "*  •*'» 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC   20515 

Dear  Representative  Condlt: 

As  an  executive  officer  of  a  builders  association,  I  a*  writing  to 
express  ay  severe  disappolntaent  with  the  President's  recently 
released  Forest  Plan.   While  he  has  tried  to  paint  the  tiaber 
crisis  as  a  regional  problea,  he  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is 
truly  a  national  issue.   The  impact  this  plan  could  have  on  hoMe 
building  can  deal  a  serious  blow  to  economic  recovery,  not  Just  in 
the  Northwest,  but  nationwide.   Indeed,  the  President  pledged  to 
not  forget  the  human  and  economic  dimensions  of  the  timber  crisis, 
but  it  appears  as  though  that  is  exactly  what  he  has  done. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about  what  the  level  of  harvest  called  for 
in  this  plan  will  do  to  lumber  prices.   As  you  recall,  due  to 
concern  over  the  lack  of  supply  in  March,  prices  rose  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  tSO?  per  1000  board  feet.   At  that  level,  *S,000  is 
added  to  the  cost  of  an  average  home,  and  130,000  potential  home 
buyers  are  priced  out  of  the  market.   The  result  is  thousands  of 
Jobs  being  lost  in  the  construction  industry.   The  President's  plan 
could  well  cause  prices  to  go  even  higher  —  and  he  knows  it.   If 
this  isn't  forgetting  humans  and  the  economy,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

The  only  hope  left  for  the  home  buyers  and  workers  of  this  country 
is  for  Congress  to  develop  a  plan  of  its  own.   I  have  been  pleased 
to  hear  of  Speaker  Foley's  adamant  opposition  to  the  Forest  Plan 
and  his  call  for  a  revision  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (£SA>.   I 
hope  that  you  will  urge  the  Speaker  to  take  the  lead  in  both 
revising  the  ESA  and  in  developing  a  reasonable,  rational 
legislative  solution  to  the  timber  crisis. 

Homes  are  built  in  every  town  In  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  in 
every  town  in  every  state  of  the  Union  the  effect  of  this  plan  will 
be  felt.   I  urge  you  to  take  action  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely, 


Edward  P.  Taczanowsky   ^ 
Executive  Vice  President 

EPT:mb 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  WALLY  HERGER 

HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SPECIALTY  CROPS  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

AUGUST  3,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  holding  this  hearing 
to  review  President  Clinton's  Forestry  Proposal.   I  also  greatly 
appreciate  your  willingness  to  allow  me  to  sit  with  this 
Subcommittee  for  this  important  hearing. 

At  the  Portland  Forest  Conference,  President  Clinton  pledged 
to  find  a  "balanced"  solution  to  the  crisis  that  is  gripping  the 
timber-dependent  communities  of  northern  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington.   However,  despite  the  fact  that  roughly  70  to  80 
percent  of  our  forests  in  California  are  already  off  limits  to 
timber  harvesting,  "Option  9"  calls  for  a  70%  reduction  in  timber 
harvests  from  historical  levels.   This  will  ensure  that  thousands 
of  jobs  will  be  lost  in  the  coming  months  in  communities  that 
already  have  unemployment  levels  more  than  double  the  national 
average.   For  exsunple.  Trinity  County,  a  timber-dependent  county 
in  my  district,  has  an  unemployment  rate  of  15.4.   Also,  the 
reduction  in  harvests  from  federal  lands  will  certainly  drive  up 
lumber  prices  in  the  future,  and  this  ultimately  will  further 
hinder  economic  gro%rth  throughout  the  nation.   As  such,  the 
President's  plan  fails  to  provide  the  needed  balance  from  either 
a  regional  or  national  perspective. 

Option  9  also  fails  to  address  the  unique  biological 
characteristics  of  the  forests  in  northern  California.   The  most 
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recent  science  clearly  indicates  that  drastic  reductions  in 
timber  harvests  are  not  necessary  in  order  to  protect  spotted 
owls  or  old  growth  forests.   We  have  documented  at  least  four 
times  more  spotted  owls  than  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
estimated  existed  when  it  listed  the  species  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.   In  fact,  the  California  Forestry  Association  has 
announced  that  it  is  in  the  process  of  formally  petitioning  for 
the  de-listing  of  the  owl  in  California. 

Finally,  our  forests  in  California  have  historically  been 
more  vulnerable  to  catastrophic  wildfires,  and  need  to  be  managed 
for  both  fire  prevention  and  the  maintenance  of  forest  health. 
Option  9,  by  severely  limiting  management  activities  through  the 
implementation  of  a  reserve  system,  will  significantly  impede 
these  objectives,  thus  putting  human  lives  and  the  health  of 
forests  in  danger. 

The  people  of  northern  California  are  deeply  disappointed 
that  the  President's  plan  is  not  balanced  and  does  not  address 
the  unique  characteristics  of  California's  forests.   They  are  not 
willing  to  accept  temporary  government  make-work  jobs  in  exchange 
for  permanent  family-wage  jobs  provided  by  the  timber  industry. 
The  Administration  should  immediately  convene  a  panel  of 
scientists  whose  objective  is  to  specifically  review  the 
management  of  California's  forests.   The  California  Forestry 
Association  has  recently  developed  an  eco-system  management 
approach  which  should  be  reviewed  by  such  a  panel.   In  the 
interim.  Congress  should  move  immediately  to  pass  legislation 
which  allows  sufficient  timber  harvest  to  sustain  our  communities 
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and  provide  for  healthy  forests. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  Administration's  testimony, 
and  again  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  for  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  concerns. 
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Statement  by  the  Honorable  Jolene  Unsoeld  (D-WA) 

On  the  President's  Forest  Plan 

Joint  Agriculture,  Natural  Resources  and  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  Hearing 

August  3,   1993 

I  want  to  thank  Chairmen  Studds,  Vento  and  Rose  for  conducting  this  hearing  on 
the  President's  Northwest  forest  proposal. 

This  hearing,  like  the  President's  plan,  looks  to  the  future  and  moves  us  beyond  the 
gridlock  of  the  past.  It  is  about  moving  beyond  the  mismanagement  that  undermined  both 
healthy  forest  ecosystems  and  timber-dependent  communities,  that  decimated  our 
watersheds  and  tore  into  shreds  our  resource-based  economy. 

Given  the  years  of  mismanagement,  the  dependence  of  local  economies  on  our 
forest  resources,  and  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  families  in  our  timber  communities,  it's 
no  surprise  that  many  are  critical  of  the  Administration  proposal.  But  as  we  hear  more 
about  the  plan  today,  let's  focus  our  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  initiative  and  on  the 
need  to  move  into  a  new  era  of  resource  stewardship. 

This  new  era  means  a  shift  from  the  narrow,  short-term,  profit-based  resource 
management  policies  that  led  us  into  a  species-by-species  crisis  to  a  broader  ecosystem 
management  approach  that  addresses  habitat  and  human  needs.  We  must  understand  ~  as 
the  Administration  plan  does  ~  that  watershed  protection  and  ecosystem  health  hold  the  key 
to  sustainable  use  of  our  resources.  They  hold  the  key  to  rejecting  the  status  quo  of 
paralysis,  of  fhastrating  failures  to  reach  a  consensus,  and  of  rhetorical  debates  that 
produced  plenty  of  false  hopes  but  precious  few  solutions. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  witnesses  before  us  today  and  again  want  to 
thank  our  Chairmen  for  their  efforts. 
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Mr.  Rose.  Is  there  any  serious  objection  to  that?  If  not,  I  would 
welcome  Mr.  Tom  Collier,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  DC. 

All  right,  we  will  go  ahead,  Mr.  Collier.  We  are  happy  to  hear 
from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  TOM  COLLIER,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JACK  WARD 
THOMAS,  CHIEF,  RESEARCH  WILDLIFE  BIOLOGIST,  U.S.  FOR- 
EST SERVICE,  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  RESEARCH  STATION,  LA 
GRANDE,  OR;  JAMES  R.  SEDELL,  PRINCIPAL  RESEARCH 
ECOLOGIST,  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE,  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
RESEARCH  STATION,  CORVALLIS,  OR;  K.  NORMAN  JOHNSON, 
PROFESSOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREST  RESOURCES,  OR- 
EGON STATE  UNIVERSITY;  BRIAN  GREBER,  ASSOCIATE  PRO- 
FESSOR, FOREST  RESOURCES  ECONOMICS,  COLLEGE  OF 
FORESTRY,  OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY;  ROGER  N.  CLARK, 
PROGRAM  MANAGER,  FOREST  RESOURCES  ECONOMICS, 
COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY,  OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY;  AND 
JERRY  F.  FRANKLIN,  PROFESSOR,  ECOSYSTEM  ANALYSIS, 
COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  RESOURCES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  Collier.  Thank  you.  (Jood  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  subcommittees.  I  ask  permission  to  submit  my  full 
testimony  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Rose.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Collier.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  the  basic  elements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's package;  also  about  how  we  intend  to  implement  it,  but  most 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  talking  about  how  we 
got  where  we  are  today. 

I  think  that  the  context  of  these  issues  is  extremely  important, 
primarily  because  it  defines  the  very  narrow  decisional  space  that 
I  believe  the  President  has  or  had  when  he  addressed  this  issue; 
and  second,  I  think  it  shows  what  a  clean  break  this  administra- 
tion is  breaking  from  the  past. 

The  history  of  forest  management  in  this  region  has  been  one  of 
both  shortsightedness  and  deliberate  procrastination.  The  Govern- 
ment knew  for  a  long  time  that  it  was  cutting  too  much  timber  and 
there  were  countless  warnings,  but  it  ignored  those  warnings.  The 
Government  also  knew  that  the  laws  that  controlled  the  cutting  of 
that  timber  were  not  complex,  not  too  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  yet 
it  ignored  those  laws  and  blamed  it  on  that  complexity. 

Our  Grovernment,  in  my  opinion,  set  out  deliberately  to  become 
boxed  in  and  it  did  so  so  that  it  could  try  to  gut  the  environmental 
laws  that  are  controlling. 

Well,  I  think  the  Government  succeeded  in  being  boxed  in.  Ev- 
erything in  the  Northwest  was  brought  to  a  complete  standstill,  but 
I  don't  think  it  succeeded  in  gutting  the  environmental  laws,  be- 
cause the  plan  that  we  are  bringing  forth  is  one  that  complies  with 
those  laws. 

What  they  did,  though,  when  they  created  that  box  was  to  steal 
much  of  the  decisional  space  that  we  had  when  we  looked  at  this 
issue.  An  earlier  plan,  a  responsible  plan,  would  have  been  a  much 
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better  one.  It  would  not  have  caused,  I  think,  the  damage  that  this 
one  will  cause  to  a  number  of  the  communities  in  the  Northwest. 

I  think  many  of  you  have  often  read  or  heard  Secretary  Babbitt 
speak  of  how  it  is  his  intention  to  show  how  the  environmental 
statutes  in  this  country  can  be  managed  in  a  way  to  avoid  train 
wrecks.  But  in  the  Northwest,  we  are  not  avoiding  a  train  wreck, 
what  we  are  doing  there  is  cleaning  up  after  one  and  there  have 
been  a  number  of  victims:  The  timber  workers,  mills,  families  that 
have  been  affected  by  this. 

All  of  that  occurred,  I  believe,  because  the  many  warnings  that 
were  sounded  were  ignored.  There  were  numerous  scientific 
warnings.  These  were  not  just  the  warnings  of  one  rogue  scientist 
in  the  Northwest,  and  not  just  the  warnings  of  the  so-called  "Gang 
of  Four,"  but  there  were  a  number  of  scientists  from  1980  forward 
who  said,  you  are  cutting  too  much  timber,  and  Cxovemment  ig- 
nored those  warnings. 

There  were  a  number  of  legal  warnings  also,  and  I  think  every- 
one has  heard  of  Judge  Dwyer  and  his  opinions  in  the  Northwest, 
But  in  addition  to  Judge  Dwyer,  enough  judges  have  looked  at  this 
issue  to  field  an  entire  baseball  team,  and  every  one  of  those  nine, 
plus  Judge  Dwyer,  have  concluded  that  Federal  timber  manage- 
ment policies  were  not  in  compliance  with  the  law. 

I  think  that  some  folks  have  blamed  those  judicial  decisions  on 
the  fact  that  the  laws  were  hypertechnical  or  that  there  had  been 
hypertechnical  violations  of  the  statutes,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  violations  of  the  laws  that  led  to  the  injunction  in  the  North- 
west were  gross  violations  of  the  law.  They  were  easy  decisions  for 
those  judges  to  make. 

I  have  also  heard  that  the  judges  that  made  these  decisions  were 
predisposed  to  rule  in  favor  of  the  environmental  community.  Well, 
let  me  tell  you  that  most  of  those  judges  were  appointed  by  the 
same  administration  whose  decisions  they  were  in  fact  reviewing. 

Now,  one  example  of  the  kind  of  facts  that  led  to  one  of  these 
decisions.  In  1987,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  came  up  with 
a  new  plan  to  manage  its  forests  in  the  Northwest,  but  it  an- 
nounced that  it  was  going  to  rely  on  an  environmental  impact 
statement  for  that  plan  that  had  been  drafted  prior  to  1983,  4 
years. 

And  in  those  intervening  4  years,  five  significant  facts  had  oc- 
curred: The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  had  done  a  new  status  re- 
view; the  Forest  Service  had  drafted  a  supplemental  EIS;  a  blue 
ribbon  panel  of  scientists  had  completed  an  owl  study;  a  leading 
scientist  had  published  a  population  demographics  and  viability  re- 
view; and  BLM's  own  biologists  had  done  a  new  owl  report.  None 
of  that  was  considered  by  BLM.  The  obvious  result  was  that  Judge 
Helen  Frye  ruled  that  BLM  was  in  violation  of  NEPA. 

On  review  of  this  order,  the  appellate  court  stated  that  this  was 
a  deliberate  protracted  refusal  to  comply  with  applicable  environ- 
mental laws.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  facts  that  led  Judge  Dwyer  at 
one  point  to  say  the  following: 

"More  is  involved  here  than  a  simple  failure  by  an  agency  to 
comply  with  its  governing  statute.  The  most  recent  violation  of 
NFMA  exemplifies  a  deliberate  and  systematic  refusal  by  the  For- 
est Service  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  comply  with  the 
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laws  protecting  wildlife.  This  is  not  the  doing  of  the  scientists,  the 
foresters,  rangers,  and  others  at  the  working  levels  of  these  agen- 
cies. It  reflects  decisions  made  by  higher  authorities  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government." 

When  you  read  through  all  these  cases  that  stack  about  so  high, 
it  makes  you  angry.  There  is  an  unmistakable  attempt  dem- 
onstrated by  the  facts  in  those  cases  to  frustrate  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, to  frustrate  the  will  of  these  committees,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  the  members  of  the  communities  in  the  Northwest 
have  been  extraordinary. 

It  is  not  my  intent  today  to  point  blame  or  to  assess  blame.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  make,  though,  is  that  when  we  were  faced 
with  this  issue,  we  were  not  writing  on  a  clean  slate.  As  a  result 
of  the  deliberate  systematic  refusals,  in  Judge  Dwyer's  words,  to 
follow  the  law,  there  were  no  timber  sales  that  could  be  made  from 
Federal  lands  in  the  Northwest.  The  process  was  shut  down  when 
we  walked  in.  The  pipeline  was  running  dry. 

The  issue  that  we  faced  was  not  whether  we  should  try  to  return 
to  historic  cut  levels,  but  the  issue  was  whether  we  could  get  any 
timber  out  of  that  region  at  all,  given  those  injunctions,  whether 
we  could  break  that  logjam  and  whether  we  could  do  it  imme- 
diately. 

As  I  said  before,  we  had  a  very  narrow  range  of  options,  but  even 
we  did  not  expect  that  the  numbers  that  would  come  out  of  our 
plan  would  be  as  low  as  they  were.  We  still  think,  though,  that  it 
is  the  best  plan  that  is  possible.  And  the  reason  for  the  instructions 
the  President  gave  to  the  group  that  put  that  plan  together,  first, 
was  that  you  should  comply  with  the  law,  and  the  second  is  that 
you  should  rely  on  the  best  science  available. 

As  we  struggled  through  that,  we  came  up  with  a  plan  that  has 
some  elements  that  I  think  clearly  make  it  the  best  plan  available. 
First,  it  is  an  ecosystemwide  watershed  focused  plan.  I  think,  for 
the  first  time,  we  are  looking  at  that  entire  region  and  we  are  look- 
ing at  those  critical  watersheds. 

Second,  it  is  a  plan  that  complies  with  the  law,  but  in  doing  so, 
it  is  the  plan  that  complies  with  the  law  and  maximizes  the 
amount  of  timber  cut  that  the  law  will  allow. 

Third,  it  avoids  a  drastic  reassessment  in  the  future  if  new  spe- 
cies are  listed  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  fact,  we 
looked  at  all  of  the  species  in  the  Northwest,  at  this  point,  in  mak- 
ing our  plans,  keeps  us  from  having  to  do  that  at  that  type  of  sig- 
nificant readjustment  in  the  future. 

Fourth,  I  am  confident  we  will  withstand  court  challenges.  We 
have  looked  to  the  best  science,  we  have  relied  on  the  best  science. 
We  have  complied  with  the  procedures  that  the  statutes  require. 

And,  finally,  we  will  have  a  sustainable,  reliable  level  of  timber 
available  to  those  communities  into  the  future.  Our  challenge  now 
is  implementing  the  plan,  and  we  are  only  a  few  weeks  into  that 
effort,  but  we  are  making  some  headway.  We  have  a  lot  of  Federal 
agencies  out  there  that  are  not  used  to  working  together  and  we 
are  making  them  work  together,  and  I  think  we  are  doing  a  very 
good  job  of  that. 

In  particular,  the  Agriculture  Department  under  Secretary  Espy 
and  the  Forest  Service  under  Jim  Lyons  have  been  splendid  part- 
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ners  as  we  have  worked  through  this.  Jim  will  talk  a  little  more 
about  the  details  of  the  implementation  in  his  testimony. 

We  recognize  that  this  implementation  challenge  is  going  to  be 
a  difficult  one,  but  we  take  very  seriously  the  commitments  we 
have  made  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  those  of  us 
that  have  looked  the  President  in  the  eyes  and  made  the  same 
commitment  to  him  take  that  seriously  also. 

We  are  going  to  bring  to  bear  the  resources  necessary  to  imple- 
ment this  plan  and  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Collier  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Honorable  James  R.  Lyons,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment,  USDA. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  R.  LYONS,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT,  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Lyons.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back 
home. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Mr.  Tom  Collier,  in  appearing 
before  you  today  to  discuss  the  President's  Forest  Ecosystem  Man- 
agement Plan  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  And  I  am  also  pleased  to 
be  joined  by  key  members  of  the  Forest  Ecosystem  Management 
Assessment  Team  who  will  be  addressing  questions  later.  In  par- 
ticular. Dr.  Jack  Ward  Thomas  who  served  as  the  team  leader;  Dr. 
James  Sedell,  who  cochaired  the  aquatic  and  watershed  working 
group;  Dr.  K.  Norman  Johnson,  who  led  the  FEMAT  team;  Dr. 
Brian  Greber,  the  leader  of  the  economic  assessment  group;  and 
Dr.  Roger  Clark,  who  led  the  social  assessment  group. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  forest  conference  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
President  Clinton  outlined  five  principles  to  guide  the  crafting  of 
a  solution  to  the  forest  management  conundrum  which  faces  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  northern  California. 

The  President  stated:  "First,  we  must  never  forget  the  human 
and  economic  dimensions  of  these  problems.  Where  sound  manage- 
ment policies  can  preserve  the  health  of  forest  plans,  sales  should 
go  forward.  Where  this  requirement  cannot  be  met,  we  need  to  do 
our  best  to  offer  new  economic  opportunities  for  year-round,  high 
wage,  high-skill  jobs. 

"Second,  as  we  craft;  the  plan,  we  need  to  protect  the  long-term 
health  of  our  forests,  our  wildlife,  and  our  waterways.  They  are  a 
gift;  from  God  and  we  hold  them  in  trust  for  future  generations. 

"Third,  our  efforts  must  be,  insofar  as  we  are  wise  enough  to 
know  it,  scientifically  sound,  ecologically  credible,  and  legally  re- 
sponsible. 

"Fourth,  the  plan  should  produce  a  predictable  and  sustainable 
level  of  timber  sales  and  nontimber  resources  that  will  not  degrade 
or  destroy  the  environment. 

"Fifth,  to  achieve  these  goals,  we  will  do  our  best  *  *  *  to  make 
the  Federal  Government  work  together  and  work  for  you.  We  may 
make  mistakes,  but  we  will  try  to  end  the  gridlock  within  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government,  and  we  will  insist  on  collaboration,  not  confronta- 
tion." 

The  President  established  several  working  groups  to  develop  op- 
tions and  approaches  for  achieving  these  objectives,  and  my  re- 
marks today  will  focus  on  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Ecosystem 
Management  Assessment  Team,  or  FEMAT,  as  we  call  it.  As  my 
colleagfue,  Mr.  Collier,  indicated,  this  issue  is  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  of  failed  attempts  to  devise  and  implement  a  manage- 
ment strategy  that  is  legally  sound  and/or  politically  acceptable. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  dais,  including  two  of  the  three  sub- 
committee chairman  here,  and  Chairman  Miller,  have  invested 
much  time  and  energy  in  seeking  a  resolution  to  this  issue.  In  fact, 
the  most  promising  congressional  effort  to  date  was  the  product  of 
the  collaborative  efforts  of  the  chairmen  of  the  three  House  com- 
mittees and  the  subcommittees  who  have  convened  this  hearing 
today. 

That  collaborative  effort  generated  H.R.  4899,  a  measure  that 
successfully  passed  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  last  Congress 
only  to  stall  later  in  the  legislative  process.  That  bill,  in  fact,  had 
elements  in  common  with  the  President's  forest  plan. 

First,  both  the  resource  management  strategy  embodied  in  H.R. 
4899  and  the  President's  plan  are  based  on  a  scientifically  sound 
ecosystem  oriented  set  of  forest  management  principles.  In  short, 
the  strategy  embodied  in  H.R.  4899  and  the  President's  plan 
sought  to  move  from  the  species-by-species  protection  approach  of 
the  past  to  a  more  integrated  multispecies  management  frame- 
work, one  that  would,  as  one  of  your  former  colleagues,  Sid  Morri- 
son, stated,  diminish  the  likelihood  of  the  "endangered  species  of 
the  month"  problem. 

The  second  is  the  management  options  that  would  serve  as  the 
basis  for  H.R.  4899  and  those  which  underlie  the  President's  plan 
were  devised  by  a  team  of  individuals  with  expertise  in  forest 
ecosystems,  wildlife  management,  fisheries  biology,  hydrology, 
silviculture,  and  forest  economics.  This  multidisciplinary  approach 
is  essential  to  understanding  the  biological,  social,  and  economic 
ramifications  of  the  strategies  selected. 

Third,  in  both  instances,  the  options  ranged  from  those  that  pro- 
vide high  levels  of  timber  production  and,  concurrently,  lesser  pro- 
tection for  old-growth  ecosystems  and  associated  animal  and  plant 
species  to  those  which  protected  most,  if  not  all,  remaining  old 
growth  but,  of  course,  )delded  much  less  timber.  Thus,  both  the 
President  and  the  congressional  authors  of  H.R.  4899  had  a  wide 
range  of  scientifically  based  options  from  which  to  choose. 

Finally,  as  in  the  "Gang  of  Four"  exercise  which  led  to  develop- 
ment of  H.R.  4899,  the  FEMAT  generated  options  for  the  Presi- 
dent's consideration,  but  did  not  choose  an  alternative.  That  deci- 
sion most  appropriately  was  left  to  polic3rmakers. 

The  charge  given  FEMAT  by  the  President  was  clearly  articu- 
lated in  a  letter  of  instruction  to  the  team.  Specifically,  FEMAT 
was  instructed  to  identify  and  describe  management  alternatives 
that  attain  the  greatest  economic  and  social  contribution  from  the 
forests  of  the  region  while  meeting  the  requirements  of  applicable 
laws  and  regulations,  including  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the 
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National  Forest  Management  Act,  the  Federal  Land  Policy  Man- 
agement Act,  and  NEPA. 

The  FEMATs  work  benefited  from  a  substantial  body  of  informa- 
tion and  analysis  stemming  from  previous  efforts  to  address  the 
various  management  issues  affecting  the  region. 

Specifically,  the  team  benefited  from  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
agency Spotted  Owl  Committee  and  the  draft  report  of  the  recovery 
team  for  the  northern  spotted  owl.  Two  reports,  by  the  way,  which 
were  developed  under  guidance  of  the  Bush  administration. 

In  addition,  the  FEMAT  used  information  generated  by  the  sci- 
entific analysis  team  which  developed  a  strategy  for  protecting 
other  1,400  old-growth  associated  plant  and  animal  species  and  the 
PACFISH  report  which  developed  a  strategy  for  conservation  and 
management  of  anadromous  fisheries  resources  in  the  region. 

Finally,  the  FEMAT  also  consulted  and  used  the  work  of  the  so- 
called  "Gang  of  Four"  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, identified  alternatives  for  management  of  late-successional, 
old-growth  forest  ecosystems  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  northern 
California. 

With  these  technical  studies  as  a  foundation,  the  FEMAT  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  its  analysis,  further  refining  the  more  than  40 
management  options  reflected  in  these  prior  reports,  and  identify- 
ing yet  another  set  of  alternatives. 

In  total,  the  FEMAT  evaluated  a  range  of  58  options  for  manage- 
ment of  late-successional  and  old-growth  forest  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  northern  California  to  determine  how  the  viability  of 
key  species  of  plants  and  animals  might  be  affected.  In  all,  the  via- 
bility of  over  1,400  plant  and  animal  species  was  evaluated  either 
individually  or  by  groups. 

Option  nine — ^the  basis  for  the  President's  forest  plan — rep- 
resents a  new  approach  to  forest  ecosystem  management  in  which 
watershed  management  and  the  protection  of  riparian  areas  are 
critical  elements  for  sustaining  forest  management  in  the  region. 
While  prior  strategies  such  as  the  ISC  report  and  the  recovery  plan 
for  the  northern  spotted  owl  were  designed  to  protect  owls,  the  sci- 
entific team  recognized  that  attention  to  watersheds,  both  for  their 
importance  to  water  quality  and  critical  fisheries,  is  key  to  effective 
multiple-resource  management  in  the  region. 

Watersheds  are  the  foundation  for  the  conservation  strategy  em- 
bodied in  option  nine.  More  efficient  use  of  late-successional  re- 
serves could  be  achieved  if  they  were  designed  in  conjunction  with 
key  watersheds  and  modified  to  meet  other  objectives,  such  as  pro- 
tecting spotted  owls. 

Option  nine  provides  greater  flexibility  for  management  of  lands 
in  the  late-successional  reserve,  thinning  of  young  forest  stands — 
up  to  80  years  of  age — ^by  means  of  enhancing  and  accelerating  the 
old-growth  forest  characteristics.  In  addition,  salvage  of  timber  is 
permitted  in  such  reserves,  provided  the  timbering  has  a  neutral 
or  positive  effect  on  the  management  objectives  of  the  reserve. 

Key  watersheds  were  also  designated  this  option  nine  to  guide 
future  management  activities  to  ensure  that  sensitive  fish  stocks 
and  critical  water  quality  areas  are  not  harmed.  In  addition,  a 
unique  aspect  of  option  9  is  the  creation  of  10  adaptive  manage- 
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merit  areas.  These  units,  ranging  in  size  from  80,000  to  480,000 
acres,  are  intended  to  promote  the  development  and  testing  of  inno- 
vative management  strategies  to  achieve  conservation  goals  and 
encourage  greater  public  participation  in  deciding  how  these  forests 
might  be  managed. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  anticipated  annual  timber  sale  quan- 
tities that  would  result  from  implementation  of  option  nine.  I  be- 
lieve some  clarification  is  warranted. 

First,  recognize  that  even  current  levels  of  timber  harvest  from 
the  region  are  not  sustainable  if  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  are  to  comply  with  existing  requirements  for 
multiple-use,  sustained-yield  management  in  the  region. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  a  number  of  factors  that  have  led  to 
what  have  proven  to  be  overly  optimistic  projections  of  allowable 
sales  quantities  in  the  past.  The  projected  annual  sale  quantity  es- 
timates conducted  under  this  analysis  sought  to  correct  this  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  rather  than  report  an  estimated  annual  sale  quantity, 
or  ASQ,  the  FEMAT  provides  an  estimate  of  PSQ,  or  probable  sale 
quantity. 

PSQ's  are  intended  to  reflect  realistic  expectations  of  what  can 
be  harvested  given  real  world  circumstances.  Further,  management 
analysis  or  unit  analysis  will  need  to  be  conducted  to  verify  sus- 
tainable harvest  levels.  However,  the  PSQ's  are  an  honest  attempt 
to  reduce  confusion  between  past  projections  and  current  estimates 
of  what  can  actually  be  harvested  on  an  annual  sustained-yield 
basis. 

The  President's  forest  management  plan  for  the  region  was  pre- 
sented to  Judge  William  Dwyer  on  July  16  as  the  preferred  alter- 
native in  the  draft  supplemental  EIS  for  the  regional  guide  for 
management  of  the  northern  spotted  owl.  In  addition,  last  week  the 
document  was  issued  for  public  review  and  comment. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  process.  The  final  plan  will  not  be  in 
place,  should  the  current  schedule  be  followed,  until  the  end  of 
1993.  However,  despite  this,  the  administration  is  moving  forward 
to  use  the  strategy  in  its  present  form  to  guide  future  management 
activities.  Should  changes  in  the  document  occur  as  a  result  of  pub- 
lic comment,  further  adjustments  will  be  made  accordingly. 

A  key  to  implementation  is  coordination  and  cooperation  among 
the  affected  Federal  agencies.  Last  week,  a  regional  interagency  co- 
ordination team  was  established  in  Portland  to  facilitate  develop- 
ment of  management  activities  in  the  short  term  in  conjunction 
with  the  President's  plan  and  to  begin  the  process  of  establishing 
the  mechanisms  for  more  efficient  and  effective  resource  manage- 
ment in  the  region  in  the  future. 

As  a  part  of  this  effort,  a  review  of  all  existing  enjoined  timber 
sales  is  being  conducted  to  determine  what  modifications,  if  any, 
may  be  needed  to  expedite  the  preparation  and  sale.  In  addition, 
communications  are  occurring  with  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Seattle  Au- 
dubon case  to  see  if  we  can  approach  the  court  to  seek  some  injunc- 
tive relief. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  the  case  for 
why  this  forest  management  strategy,  the  President's  forest  plan, 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  First  and  foremost,  the  people  of  the  region 
and  the  communities  need  this  issue  resolved.  The  President  has 
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put  forward  a  bold,  innovative,  and,  yes,  controversial  plan  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  this  issue  to  closure. 

But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  If  this  issue  had  been  easier  to 
resolve,  you  and  I  and  the  Bush  administration  would  have  done 
so.  This  President  is  willing  to  make  the  tough  choices  and  provide 
the  leadership  needed  to  successfully  break  the  logjam  that  cur- 
rently exists. 

Second,  this  plan  is  balanced.  I  know  that  our  critics  look  at  the 
1.2  billion  board  foot  annual  sale  quantity,  compare  it  to  the  har- 
vest of  the  mid-1980's  and  say,  'This  is  balance?"  I  must  admit  Mr. 
Chairmen,  having  worked  with  many  of  you  over  the  past  several 
years,  those  numbers  are  indeed  shocking  in  comparison  to  the 
harvest  levels  of  the  past  decade.  However,  we  realize  now  that  we 
were  cutting  timber  faster  than  we  could  sustain. 

This  plan  is  balanced  because  it  seeks  to  maintain  a  sustainable 
Federal  timber  harvest  level  without  compromising  the  other  natu- 
ral resources  we  are  entrusted  to  manage.  In  addition,  we  believe 
that  the  President's  forest  plan  can  provide  the  basis  for  sub- 
stantive relief  from  the  current  constraints  on  private  forest  lands 
in  the  region. 

The  plan  does  not  protect  all  remaining  old  growth.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  timber  supply  at  all  in  the  region  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
some  of  it  will  in  fact  have  to  be  cut.  The  plan  protects  the  old 
growth  needed  to  secure  the  future  of  owls,  murrelets,  fish,  and  the 
old-growth  ecosystem,  while  providing  a  sustainable  timber  harvest 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  communities.  This  is  a  rational 
way  to  proceed.  In  fact,  I  would  argue  it  is  the  only  way  to  proceed 
in  a  legally  responsible  and  rational  way. 

Fingdly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  plan  is  sound  and  credible  because 
it  is  firmly  based  on  our  knowledge  of  forestry  and  in  forest 
ecosystems,  and  the  way  in  which  forestry  affects  the  resources  we 
are  entrusted  to  manage.  Some  people  have  criticized  the  science 
and  the  scientists  who  are  part  of  FEMAT. 

These  critics  argue,  'This  is  not  science."  Well,  you  know,  they 
are  right.  The  FEMAT  report  is  not  science  in  the  traditional 
sense.  It  is  the  product  of  the  collective  expertise  of  the  best  sci- 
entists and  technical  experts  we  could  assemble  attempting  to  con- 
struct a  regional  management  plan  the  likes  of  which  has  never 
been  created  before.  In  fact,  I  would  argue  this  is  the  first  real  at- 
tempt at  ecosystem  management  of  the  Federal  lands  we  have  ever 
made. 

I  don't  believe  we  want  scientists  making  the  kinds  of  policy  calls 
that  were  made  in  selecting  option  nine.  That  is  the  role  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  and  people  like  you  and  me.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  done  our  job  in  providing  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  best  information  available,  and  he  has  done  his  job 
and  fulfilled  his  commitment  to  develop  a  plan  that  has  logjammed 
the  entire  region. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  my  views  and 
would  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lyons  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr,  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much.  Before  we  do  that,  can  we  ask 
Dr.  K  Norman  Johnson,  professor  of  the  department  of  forest  re- 
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sources,  Oregon  State  University,  to  give  us  his  presentation  and 
then  we  will  let  all  of  the 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  K.  Norman  Johnson  and  I 
wanted  to  submit  my  comments  for  the  record  but  don't  feel  the 
need  to  read  them,  but  simply  respond  to  questions,  if  that  is  OK. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.! 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right,  that  is  fine.  Would  all  of  the  people  who  are 
accompanying  our  two  speakers  please  come  around  so  they  can 
help  or  at  least  be  on  the  first  row  if  not  sitting  at  the  table.  If 
there  is  a  seat  at  the  table,  please  sit  there. 

I  only  have  two  questions  for  Secretary  Lyons  and  Mr.  Collier. 
The  forest  plan,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  substantial  departure  from 
the  current  policies  of  the  Forest  Service.  Do  you  currently  have 
the  people,  the  agency  infrastructure,  and  the  funding  in  place  to 
effectively  implement  this  new  policy? 

And  if  not,  what  help  does  the  administration  need  from  Con- 
gress to  ensure  the  success  of  this  new  policy? 

Mr.  Lyons. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  currently  attempting  to  deter- 
mine precisely  the  resources  we  need  to  implement  the  plan.  One 
of  the  things  I  did  last  week  in  meeting  with  the  senior  agency 
team  was  to  request  that  they  conduct  a  complete  assessment  of 
the  resources  necessary  for  implementation. 

The  President  did  present  the  plan  to  the  Congress  and  has 
made  requests  for  funding  to  provide  some  assistance  for  imple- 
mentation. If  we  obtain  that  funding,  which  we  hope  we  will 
through  the  Interior  Appropriations  process,  we  will  proceed  with 
activities  such  as  the  watershed  restoration  work  that  is  called  for 
in  the  plan. 

If  we  are  unable  to  obtain  that  money  through  appropriations, 
we  will  seek  other  means,  perhaps  through  shifting  resources 
around  in  our  existing  budget  to  begin  the  implementation  process. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right.  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  same  answer. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right.  Last  Friday,  budget  reconciliation  conferees 
eliminated  a  tax  expenditure  used  to  encourage  the  export  of  logs 
at  the  administration's  request.  Most  of  the  savings  associated  with 
the  elimination  of  tax  credit  for  log  exports  was  earmarked  to  en- 
sure payments  to  counties  with  tax  bases  that  are  impacted  by  the 
presence  of  public  lands  within  their  borders. 

However,  I  also  see  that  the  administration  had  hoped  to  use 
this  revenue  to  fund  its  northwest  economic  adjustment  initiative 
for  impacted  communities  and  businesses.  With  the  loss  of  that 
revenue,  the  county  payments,  how  does  the  administration  intend 
to  fund  this  $1.2  billion  economic  stimulus  package? 

Mr.  Lyons  or  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Collier.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  evening,  as 
part  of  the  reconciliation  package,  language  was  put  in  that  would 
guarantee  tbat  the  so-called  owl  counties  are  able  to  receive  or  re- 
cover funds  that  they  would  lose  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  of  the 
timber  harvest.  It  looks  to  us  like  this  language  will  provide  those 
counties  with  some  $270  million  over  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Rose.  Anything,  Mr.  Lyons? 
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Mr.  Lyons.  That  is  my  understanding,  the  current  status  of  it, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Studds  and  then  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Would  the  chairman  yield  just  a  minute? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  I  would  just  like  to  take  this  opportunity — I  apolo- 
gize for  being  late,  but  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
especially  Mr.  Lyons,  who  I  worked  with  on  this  problem  before  he 
got  into  his  present  predicament,  when  he  was  on  staff  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee — and  he  has  done  a  tremendous  job — and  also 
Dr.  Jack  Ward  Thomas,  who  I  have  worked  with  for  quite  a  few 
years  to  bring  us  to  where  we  are  today,  and  Norm  Johnson,  two 
of  the  "Gang  of  Four." 

I  think  we  all  should  recognize  how  far  we  have  gone  as  far  as 
changing  the  system  of  management  for  the  national  forest  because 
of  the  gentlemen  who  I  described  and  also  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men at  the  table. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  number  of  members 
here,  so  many  of  whom  are  from  the  Northwest,  I  will  forego  ques- 
tions. In  some  ways,  I  will  observe  I  feel  like  I  have  a  personal  in- 
vestment in  this  process,  some  programs  I  should  forego  even  more. 
I  hope  you  brought  in  our  flack  jackets. 

I  have  the  impression  that  even  had  what  you  are  presenting  to 
us  come  down  from  on  high  on  stone  tablets,  you  would  still  be  in 
receipt  of  the  flack  that  is  about  to  be  incoming  or  that  has  already 
begun  from  all  sides.  You  have  done  a  remarkable  job  in  an  incred- 
ibly difficult  situation.  I  commend  you  and  wish  you  luck.  And  at 
least  from  this  perspective,  we  are  here  to  help  you  make  it  work. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  would  yield  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  interesting  to  me  that  we  would  have  three  committees  and  a 
whole  house  full  of  Members  of  Congress,  plus  as  many  as  we  can 
get  at  the  witness  table,  to  discuss  a  very  difficult  in-depth  prob- 
lem, especially  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
I  suppose  we  are  doing  that  is  so  that  everybody  is  protected,  so 
I  can't  lay  a  glove  on  you  except  for  5  minutes,  but  here  it  comes 
with  a  rock  in  it. 

Mr.  Collier,  you  had  some  strong  and  flowery  language  in  your 
presentation.  Governments  deliberately  wanted  to  become  boxed  in, 
gutting  the  environmental  laws.  You  agree  it  is  a  train  wreck.  I 
wonder  if  that  is  true.  That  is  an  indictment  to  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment that  we  have  professionally  managing  our  timber  re- 
source— BLM,  Forest  Service,  in  some  cases  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice— who  recommend  policies  to  both  agencies. 

Are  you  telling  me  that  these  agencies  collaborated  with  some 
grand  conspiracy  to  deliberately  violate  the  laws  of  this  country 
and,  therefore,  if  they  did,  you  ought  to  fire  Jack  Ward  Thomas. 
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He  was  part  of  it,  and  so  is  that  what  you  meant  when  you  stated 
in  your  statement  that  there  is  some  sort  of  conspiracy  here? 

Mr.  Collier.  Congressman,  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  what  I  meant.  I  stand  firmly  behind  those  strong 
words.  I  think  they  are  appropriate,  but  I  don't  think  they  are 
aimed  at  the  professional  career  members  of  those  agencies. 

Just  as  Judge  Dwyer  concluded  in  his  opinion  when  he  said  this 
is  not  the  doing  of  the  scientists,  foresters,  rangers,  and  others  at 
the  working  levels  of  these  agencies,  it  reflects  decisions  made  by 
higher  authorities  in  the  executive  branch  of  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Collier,  do  you  believe  that  profes- 
sionals, as  they  are,  protected  as  Jack  Ward  Thomas  is — ^you  can- 
not fire  him,  by  the  way — protected  from  any  kind  of  administra- 
tion, be  it  Republican  or  Democrat,  do  you  think  they  would  violate 
their  responsibilities  of  professionalism  in  answer  to  some  Presi- 
dent who  has  told  them,  Jack,  go  out  there  and  cut  more  timber 
than  is  growing.  And  if  you  don't  do  that,  I  am  going  to  be  mad 
at  you.  I  can't  fire  you,  but  I  will  be  mad  at  you. 

Do  you  think  that  is  going  on?  That  is  what  you  intimate. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  that  the  policies  that  were  made  ignored 
the  recommendations  and  the  science  of  Jack  Ward  Thomas.  I 
think  if  those  recommendations  and  scientific  opinions  had  been 
followed  by  the  policymakers,  we  would  not  be  sitting  here  discuss- 
ing this  matter  today. 

We  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  decision  at 
a  time  when  we  had  much  more  room  to  make  the  appropriate  de- 
cision, but  I  stand  by  the  fact  that  I  think  the  policjonakers  made 
the  wrong  decisions  and  made  them  with  the  wrong  intent. 

Now,  I  am  not  here  to  point  blame  today.  The  only  thing  I  want- 
ed to  do  was  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  fact  that  the  reason  we 
were  unable  to  come  out  with  a  more  attractive  plan  for  the  North- 
west, to  a  large  extent,  had  to  do  with  the  conduct  over  the  last 
dozen  years. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  One  final  follow-up.  With  my  limited  time, 
I  want  to  take  advantage  of  that. 

Mr.  Rose.  About  1  minute. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Is  it  possible  that  over  the  years  Congress  has  been  withdrawing 
land  more  rapidly  than  Administrators  could  cope  with  it?  For  in- 
stance, prior  to  this  program  of  the  24  million  acres  of  forested 
Federal  land,  7  million  acres  had  been  withdrawn  for  wilderness, 
wilds  and  scenic  rivers,  et  cetera. 

Do  you  think 

Mr.  Rose.  I  will  let  him  answer  the  question  you  have  already 
asked,  because  we  are  really  out  of  time  and  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  here. 

Mr.  Collier,  could  you  quickly  answer  that? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  I  thought  that  was  a  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker. 

Mr.  Rose.  It  is  a  red-cockaded  woodpecker  that  is  in  that  air 
vent  up  there,  and  as  a  result,  you  cannot  talk  very  loud.  We  have 
to  keep  our  voices  down. 

Quickly,  please. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  The  point  is,  we  have  withdrawn  a  lot  of 
this  land  for  timber 

Mr.  Rose.  No,  really,  you  have  asked  the  only  questions  you  can 
ask. 

Mr.  Collier,  will  you  give  him  an  answer,  please? 

Mr.  Collier.  No. 

Mr.  Rose.  No  is  the  answer.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Vento  is  recognized.  We  have  to  run  this  carefully,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  We  don't  have  all  day. 

Mr.  Vento.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  welcome  to  our 
witnesses  and  the  hard  work  that  they  have  done. 

I  might  say,  I  could  not  help  in  listening  to  the  past  exchange, 
I  think  the  issue  here  was  that  policymakers  gambled  and  they 
lost.  They  thought  they  could  intimidate  the  courts  and  that  is  why 
we  are  where  we  are  today. 

And  I  want  to  commend  you,  I  think  this  plan  is  helpful.  I  have 
a  lot  of  questions  about  it.  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Lyons,  you  invited 
me  to  legislate  in  the  last  statements  of  your — the  last  part  of  your 
statement. 

Shouldn't  we  be  legislating  this  plan  and  putting  it  in  place  legis- 
latively if  it  is  a  good  plan? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Mr.  Vento,  as  you  know,  having  worked  together  over 
the  years,  I  must  admit  that  that  was  the  tact  I  originally  believed 
we  should  take.  However,  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  dais,  and 
being  named  in  a  lawsuit,  you  get  a  different  perspective  on  life. 
I  think  most  importantly,  our  obligation  was  to  respond  to  the 
court,  to  present  a  plan  that  would  get  us  out  of  the  injunction  we 
faced. 

I  believe  that  we  can  implement  this  plan  administratively.  It 
will  take  some  time,  it  will  take  cooperation  among  all  the  agen- 
cies, and  it  will  take  some  open  dialog  between  the  parties  in  the 
lawsuit.  But  I  believe  we  can  move  forward  and  implement  this 
strategy,  and  I  believe  we  can  get  back  to  working  the  woods. 

Mr.  Vento.  All  of  us  understand  the  intentions  and  some  of  spe- 
cifics. We  are  learning  about  more  of  the  specifics.  Now,  I  know 
that  you  have  submitted  the  draft  environmental  or  supplemental 
environmental  impact  statement  and  I  want  to  look  at  that.  But 
eventually,  if  this  is  working  and  the  court  relaxes  the  injunction 
and  it  looks  like  it  is  going  to  work,  wouldn't  it  be  appropriate  at 
that  time,  because  notwithstanding  the  policy  path  we  are  on 
today,  couldn't  this  also  just  lend  itself  to  a  further  erosion  by  a 
decision  such  as  occurred  over  the  last  decade  that  really  were  de- 
tours in  terms  of  sound  planning? 

Mr.  Lyons.  The  only  thing  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Vento,  is  there 
won't  be  those  detours  in  this  administration,  and  we  will  proceed 
to  implement  the  plan. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  want  to  get  into  this  1,400  different  species  the  sci- 
entists tried  to  deal  with  in  terms  of  the  consideration  of  old- 
growth  related  species  and  principally  on  a  blueprint  of  water- 
sheds. 

The  other  thing  is  that  in  this  plan,  in  the  context  of  watersheds 
and  of  those  species,  I  would  like  you  to  respond  to  the  need  for 
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a  GIS  information  system  that  you  have  advocated  in  your  initial 
presentation  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  Lyons,  if  you  want  to  comment,  and  Dr.  Thomas  and  others 
at  this  time  for  that  particular  purpose.  I  want  to  talk  about  it  in 
the  context  of  those  1,400  species  and  the  watersheds,  which  I 
think  is  a  good  route  at  this  time.  At  least  I  think  it  is  appropriate. 

Mr,  Lyons.  I  will  certainly  let  Jack  address  some  of  the  technical 
questions,  since  he  had  to  go  through  the  workover  trying  to  track 
down  the  data  necessary  to  evaluate  those  species,  but  I  will  say 
this:  We  have  committed  to  developing  an  integrated  data  base  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  this  is  in  fact  one  of  the  charges  of  the 
interagency  team  that  will  be  set  up  in  the  region. 

I  think  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  difficulties  of  having  in- 
consistent data  bases,  of  not  being  able  to  look  at  species  and  re- 
sources across  geopolitical  boundaries  or  across  the  boundaries  of 
BLM  and  Forest  Service  land,  and  it  has  hampered  other  efforts 
considerably. 

So  we  are,  in  fact,  committed  to  developing  that  unified  data 
base,  and  we,  in  fact,  are  in  the  process  of  making  what  determina- 
tions are  necessary  to  gather  that  information.  Clearly,  watersheds 
should  be  the  building  block  for  future  planning. 

Mr.  VE^^^o.  The  two  devices,  watersheds  and  the  1,400  species, 
until  you  develop  a  GIS,  it  is  the  best  available  information? 

Mr.  Lyons.  It  is  for  now. 

Mr.  Vento.  One  question  I  wanted  to  get  in,  and  that  is  on  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  different  agencies  and 
departments,  what  is  the  status  of  those  and  the  gfuidelines  that 
follow  them?  Can  you  submit  or  will  you  be  providing  copies  of  that 
with  the  draft  supplemental  environmental  impact  statements  and/ 
or  for  the  courts?  And  will  we  have  those  in  our  possession? 

Mr.  Collier.  We  are  very  close  to  finalizing  those,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  here  in  the  next  few  days.  We  have 
not  made  a  decision  whether  it  is  necessary  to  submit  those  to  the 
court  or  for  public  comments.  We  will  be  happy  to  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  a 

Mr.  Vento.  They  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  if  received 
in  time. 

Mr.  Rose.  Please  try  to  submit  those  for  the  record. 

Thank  you. 

[The  material  follows:] 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

FOR  FOREST  ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 


L  PARTIES 

This  is  an  understanding  among  five  paities: 

The  Director  of  the  White  House  Office  on  Environmental  Policy 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 

n.   BACKGROUND 

The  President  has  proposed  a  comprehensive  plan  to  alleviate  the  impasse  over  management 
of  federal  forest  lands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  within  the  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owL 
The  plan  fulfills  the  President's  request  for  "a  balanced  and  comprehensive  strategy  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  forest  ecosystems,  while  maximizing  economic  and  social 
benefits  from  the  forests."  By  taking  an  innovative  approach  based  on  ecosystem  and 
watershed  management,  the  plan  transcends  traditional  administrative  boundaries.  Successful 
implementation  will  require  unprecedented  interagency  cooperation,  coordination,  and 
collaboration,  both  in  the  long-term  and  in  the  short-teim. 

The  report  of  the  Agency  Coordination  team  established  by  the  President  following  die  April 
2,  1993  Forest  Conference  presents  a  mechanism  to  achieve  better  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  the  federal  agencies  that  are  involved  in  forest  management  issues.  It 
concluded  that  "bold  changes  are  required"  in  how  agencies  relate  to  one  another  and  to  the 
states,  tribes,  private  landowners,  and  communities  and  people  in  the  region. 

m.      PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding  is  to  establish  a  framework  for 
cooperative  planning,  improved  decision  making,  and  coordinated  inq)lementati(»i  of  the 
forest  ecosystem  management  con^nent  of  the  President's  Forest  Plan  for  a  Sustainable 
Economy  and  a  Sustainable  Environment  which  is  designed  to  resolve  northwest  forest  issues 
within  the  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owL 
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Signatories  to  this  Memoranduin  of  Understanding  agree  to: 

•  develop  a  cohesive  vision  and  shared  sense  of  missicMi  for  the  management  of 
federal  forest  lands  which  balances  multiple  objectives; 

•  improve  their  ability  to  adapt  to  change,  such  as  new  scientific  imderstanding  or 
changing  societal  values,  in  a  cohesive  manner, 

•  cultivate  greater  trust,  coordination,  and  cooperation  among  federal  agencies, 
within  individual  agencies,  and  between  federal  agencies  and  non-federal  interests; 

•  address  inconsistencies  among  statutory  mandates; 

•  improve  integrated  application  of  agency  budgets  to  maximize  efficient  use  of 
fimds  for  overlapping  or  related  efforts; 

•  improve  the  sharing  of  information  and  the  pooling  of  agencies'  technology  and 
expertise; 

•  coordinate  ecosystem  management  activities  in  concert  with  federal,  state  and  local 
programs  (or  economic,  labor,  and  community  assistance. 


IV.      STRUCTURE 

The  following  interagency  groups  are  established  to  develq>,  monitor,  and  oversee  the 
implementation  of  the  comprehensive  forest  management  strategy  for  federal  forests  within 
the  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owL  They  will  support  the  development  and 
implementation  of  land  and  resource  management  plans.  This  agreement  does  not  substitute 
for  or  alter  the  line  authmity  of  individual  agencies. 

A.  Interagency  Steering  Committee:  The  Interagency  Steering  Committrr  will 
establish  overall  policies  governing  the  proiiq>t,  coordinated  and  effective 
implementation  of  the  President's  forest  management  plan  by  all  relevant  federal 
agencies  and  address  and  resolve  issues  nfexnd  to  it  by  the  Regional  Executive 
Committee,  described  below.  The  Committee  will  be  located  in  Washington,  D.C 
The  signatories  will  appoint  representatives  to  this  Committee  which  will  be 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  White  House  Office  on  Environmental  Policy  or 
her/his  designee.  A  White  House  appdnted  rq>resentative  of  the  ISC  will  serve  as 
interagency  coordinator  to  provide  general  oversight  and  guidance  of  regional 
activities. 
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B.  Regional  Interagency  Executive  Committee  (RIEQ:  This  group  will  consist  of 
regional  representatives  of  the  agencies  signatory  to  this  M.O.U.  The  chainnanship 
of  the  RIEC  will  alternate  between  the  Regional  Forester  and  Stale  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  q>propriate  situations  this  core  group  will  consult 
with  other  federal  and  state  agencies  and  tribes.  The  Regional  Interagency 
Executive  Committee  will  serve  as  the  senior  regional  entity  to  assure  die  prompt, 
coordinated  and  successful  implementation  of  the  President's  forest  management 
plan  at  the  regional  level  It  will  serve  as  the  principal  conduit  for 
communications  between  the  Interagency  Steering  Committee  and  the  region.  It 
will  be  responsible  for  inqilementing  the  directives  of  the  Interagency  Steering 
Committee,  reporting  regularly  on  inq>lementatioa  progress,  and  refening  issues 
relating  to  the  policies  or  procedures  for  implementing  the  plan  to  the  Interagency 
Steering  Committee. 

The  RIEC  will  appoint  an  interim  interagency  implementation  team  to  oversee  and 
initiate  actions  during  die  interim  period  moving  toward  to  full  implementation  of 
the  new  forest  management  strategy. 

The  Regional  Interagency  Executive  Committee  will  work  together  with  the  Multi- 
Agency  Command  group  (MAC)  of  the  Northwest  Economic  Adjustment  Initiatve 
to  develop  criteria  and  priorities  for  restorati(Mi  projects  or  odier  ecosystem 
investment  opportunities. 

The  Regional  Interagency  Executive  Committee  will  be  accountable  to  the 
Interagency  Steering  Committee  for  establishment  and  oversight  of  the  Regional 
Ecosystem  OfiRce,  Research  and  Monitoring  Committee  and  Provincial  Teams.  The 
Regional  Interagency  Executive  Committee  will  also  make  recommendations  for 
minimiring  planning  redundancies. 

1.        Regional  Ecosystem  Office:  This  ofGcc  wiU  provide  a  focal  point  for 

scientific  and  technical  expertise  in  suppmt  of  inqilementation  of  the  forest 
management  plan.  It  will  also  be  responsible  for  evaluation  of  major 
modificaticms  arising  from  the  adaptive  management  process  and  will 
coordinate  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  data  standards.  This 
office  will  Tcpon  to  the  Regional  Interagency  Executive  Committee  and  will 
be  responsible  for  development,  evaluation,  and  resolution  of  omsistency 
and  inqilementation  issues  with  respect  to  specific  topics  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  following: 

•  Geographic  Infonnatioo  Systenu 

•  Prototype  watershed  analyses  _^^ 

•  Restoration  and  reforestation  guidelines 

•  Siq>port  of  agency  efibtts  to  meet  obligations  of  Endangered 
Species  Act  (e.g.  Section  7  consultations,  preparation  of  recovery 
plans) 
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V.        TERMS 
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Adaptive  management  guidelines 

Monitoring 

Research 

Refining  definition  of  reserve  boundaries 


Agencies  will  detail  staff  to  the  Regional  Ecosystem  Office  as  appropnaxe. 

Research  and  Monitwing  ComminM;--  This  committee,  coaqx>sed  of 
research  scientists  and  managers  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  will  provide 
advice  to  the  Regional  Interagency  Executive  Committee  on  implementation 
oi  the  forest  plan  including  adaptive  management  areas  and  watershed 
assessments.  The  Research  and  Monitoring  Gmunittee  will  review  and 
evaluate  ongoing  research,  develc^  a  research  plan  to  address  critical 
natural  resource  comnoodity  and  non-commodity  questions,  and  address 
biological,  social,  economic,  and  adaptive  management  research  questions. 
It  will  also  develop  scientifically  credible,  cost-efGcient  monitoring  plans. 
The  Research  and  Monitoring  Committee  will  report  to  the  Regional 
Interagency  Executive  Committee. 

Provincial  Teams:  These  teams  will  consist  of  representatives  of  federal 
agencies,  states,  tribes,  and  others.  The  Interagency  Steering  Committee 
and  the  Regional  Interagency  Executive  Committee  will  determine  the 
appn^niate  role  for  diese  teams  at  the  level  oi  physiographic  provinces, 
adaptive  management  areas  or  particular  watersheds. 


The  tram  of  this  agreement  is  five  years  fiom  the  date  of  execution,  after  which  fime  the 
parties  may  extend  the  agreement 


AGREED: 
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Director,  White  House  Ofiice  oo  Envircomeolal  Policy 


Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 


Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Administrator.  EnviTODmental  Protectioo  Agency 


Under  Secretary  ot  Commerce  for  Oceans  and  Atmoqjiiere 
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AOriZZD: 


i^- 


Seociary  of  the  Inlaw 


Adminisnior,  Lflvinmieaial  Prouaiao  Ageacy 


W^-!fi^yy-^^  jDm^ 


<xr 


U&do'  SecRory  of  rrfAnvrr*  fix  Oceans  nd  Atmospboc 
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Preface 


Following  the  April  2,  1993,  Forest  Conference  in  Portland,  Oregon,  President  Clinton 
created  three  interagency  working  groups:    the  Forest  Ecosystem  Management  Assessment 
Team,  the  Labor  and  Community  Assessment  Team,  and  the  Agency  Coordination  Team. 
Direction  for  the  Teams  came  in  a  Statement  of  Mission  letter.   The  following  excerpts  from 
that  letter  outline  the  mission  for  the  Forest  Ecosystem  Management  Team. 


TO:        FOREST  CONFERENCE  INTER-AGENCY  WORKING 
GROUPS 

Ecosystem  Management  Assessment 
Labor  and  Community  Assistance 
Agency  Coordination 

FROM:  FOREST  CONFERENCE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


RE: 


Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Interior 
Department  of  Labor 
Department  of  Commerce 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

STATEMENT  OF  MISSION 


Office  on  Environmental  Policy 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
National  Economic  Council 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 


Together,  we  are  working  to  fulfill  President  Clinton's  mandate  to  produce  a  plan  to  break  the 
gridlock  over  federal  forest  management  that  has  created  so  much  confusion  and  controversy  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  northern  California.   As  well,  that  mandate  means  providing  for 
economic  diversification  and  new  economic  opportunities  in  the  region.   As  you  enter  into  the 
critical  phase  of  your  work  reviewing  options  and  policy,  this  mission  statement  should  be  used 
to  focus  and  coordinate  your  efforts.   It  includes  overall  guidance  and  specific  guidance  for 
each  team. 

BACKGROUND 

President  Clinton  posed  the  fundamental  question  we  face  when  he  opened  the  Forest 
Conference  in  Portland.  / 


"How  can  we  achieve  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  policy  that  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  forests  and  timber  to  the  economy  and  jobs  in  this  region,  and  how  can  we  preserve  our 
precious  old-growth  forests,  which  are  part  of  our  national  heritage  and  that,  once  destroyed, 
can  never  be  replaced?" 

And  he  said,  "The  most  important  thing  we  can  do  is  to  admit,  all  of  us  to  each  other,  that 
there  are  no  simple  or  easy  answers.   This  is  not  about  choosing  between  jobs  and  the 
environment,  but  about  recognizing  the  importance  of  both  and  recognizing  that  virtually 
everyone  here  and  everyone  in  this  region  cares  about  both." 
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The  President  said  five  principles  should  guide  our  work: 

"First,  we  must  never  forget  the  human  and  the  economic  dimensions  of  these  problems. 
Where  sound  management  policies  can  preserve  the  health  of  forest  lands,  sales  should  go 
forward.   Where  this  requirement  cannot  be  met,  we  need  to  do  our  best  to  offer  new  economic 
opportunities  for  year-round,  high-wage,  high-skill  jobs. 

"Second,  as  we  craft  a  plan,  we  need  to  protect  the  long-term  health  of  our  forests,  our  wildlife, 
and  our  waterways.   They  are  a...  gift  from  God;  and  we  hold  them  in  trust  for  future 
generations." 

"Third,  our  efforts  must  be,  insofar  as  we  are  wise  enough  to  know  it.  scientifically  sound, 
ecologically  credible,  and  legally  responsible." 

"Fourth,  the  plan  should  produce  a  predictable  and  sustainable  level  of  timber  sales  and 
nontimber  resources  that  will  not  degrade  or  destroy  the  environment." 

"Fifth,  to  achieve  these  goals,  we  will  do  our  best,  as  I  said,  to  make  the  federal  government 
work  together  and  work  for  you.  We  may  make  mistakes  but  we  will  try  to  end  the  gridlock 
within  the  federal  government  and  we  will  insist  on  collaboration  not  confrontation." 

ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  ASSESSMENT 

Our  objectives  based  on  the  President's  mandate  and  principles  are  to  identify  management 
alternatives  that  attain  the  greatest  economic  and  social  contribution  from  the  forests  of  the 
region  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  including  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
Management  Act,  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.   The  Ecosystem  Management 
Assessment  working  group  should  explore  adaptive  management  and  silvicultural  techniques 
and  base  its  work  on  the  best  technical  and  scientific  information  currently  available. 

Your  assessment  should  take  an  ecosystem  approach  to  forest  management  and  should 
particularly  address  maintenance  and  restoration  of  biological  diversity,  particularly  that  of  the 
late-successional  and  old-growth  forest  ecosystems;  maintenance  of  long-term  site  productivity 
of  forest  ecosystems;  maintenance  of  sustainable  levels  of  renewable  natural  resources, 
including  timber,  other  forest  products,  and  other  facets  of  forest  values;  and  maintenance  of 
rural  economies  and  communities. 

Given  the  biological  requirements  of  each  alternative,  you  should  suggest  the  patterns  of 
protection,  investment,  and  use  that  wil|  provide  the  greatest  possible  economic  and  social 
contributions  from  the  region's  forests.  In  particular,  we  encourage  you  to  suggest  innovative 
ways  federal  forests  can  contribute  to  economic  and  social  well-being. 

You  should  address  a  range  of  alternatives  in  a  way  that  allows  us  to  distinguish  the  different 
costs  and  benefits  of  various  approaches  (including  marginal  cost/benefit  assessments),  and  in 
doing  so,  at  least  the  following  should  be  considered: 

•  timber  sales,  short  and  long  term; 

•  production  of  other  commodities; 
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•  effects  on  public  uses  and  values,  including  scenic  quality,  recreation, 
subsistence,  and  tourism; 

•  effect  on  environmental  and  ecological  values,  including  air  and  water  quality, 
habitat  conservation,  sustainability,  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
biodiversity  and  long-term  productivity; 

•  jobs  attributable  to  timber  harvest  and  timber  processing;  and,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  jobs  attributable  to  other  commodity  production,  fish  habitat 
protection,  and  public  uses-  of  forests;  as  well  as  jobs  attributable  to 
investment  and  restoration  associated  with  each  alternative; 

•  economic  and  social  effects  on  local  communities,  and  effects  on  revenues  to 
counties  and  the  national  treasury, 

•  economic  and  social  policies  associated  with  the  protection  and  use  of  forest 
resources  that  might  aid  in  the  transitions  of  the  region's  industries  and 
communities; 

•  economic  and  social  benefits  from  the  ecological  services  you  consider; 

■  regional,  national,  and  international  effects  as  they  relate  to  timber  supply, 

wood  product  prices,  and  other  key  economic  and  social  variables. 

As  well,  when  locating  reserves,  your  assessment  also  should  consider  both  the  benefits  to  the 
whole  array  of  forest  values  and  the  potential  cost  to  rural  communities. 

The  impact  of  protection  and  recovery  of  threatened  and  endangered  species  on  nonfederal 
lands  within  the  region  of  concern  should  be  minimized.  However,  you  should  note  specific 
nonfederal  contributions  that  are  essential  to  or  could  significantly  help  accomplish  the 
conservation  and  timber  supply  objectives  of  your  assessment. 

In  addition,  your  assessment  should  include  suggestions  for  adaptive  management  that  would 
identify  high  priority  inventory,  research,  and  monitoring  needed  to  assess  success  over  time, 
and  essential  or  allowable  modifications  in  approach  as  new  information  becomes  available. 
You  should  also  suggest  a  mechanism  for  a  coordinated  interagency  approach  to  the  needed 
assessments,  monitoring,  and  research  as  well  as  any  changes  needed  in  decisionmaking 
procedures  required  to  support  adaptive  management. 

You  should  carefully  examine  silvicultural  management  of  forest  stands  ~  particularly  young 
stands  —  especially  in  the  context  of  adaptive  management.    The  use  of  silviculture  to  achieve 
those  ends,  or  tests  of  silviculture,  should  be  judged  in  an  ecosystem  context  and  not  solely  on 
the  basis  of  single  species  or  several  species  response. 

Your  conservation  and  management  assessment  should  cover  those  lands  managed  by  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the  National  Park  Service  that  are  within  the 
current  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owl,  drawing  as  you  have  on  personnel  from  those 
agencies  and  assistance  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.   To  achieve  similar  treatment  on  all  federal 
lands  involved  here,  you  should  apply  the  "viability  standard"  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  lands. 
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In  addressing  biological  diversity  you  should  not  limit  your  consideration  to  any  one  species 
and,  to  the  extent  possible,  you  should  develop  alternatives  for  long-term  management  that  meet 
the  following  objectives: 

•  maintenance  and/or  restoration  of  habitat  conditions  for  the  northern  spotted 
owl  and  the  marbled  murrelet  that  will  provide  for  viability  of  each  species  -- 
for  the  owl,  well  distributed  along  its  current  range  on  federal  lands,  and  for 
the  murrelet  so  far  as  nesting  habitat  is  concerned; 

•  maintenance  and/or  restoration  of  habitat  conditions  to  support  viable 
populations,  well-distributed  across  their  current  ranges,  of  species  known  (or 
reasonably  expected)  to  be  associated  with  old-growth  forest  conditions; 

•  maintenance  and/or  restoration  of  spawning  and  rearing  habitat  on  Forest 
Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  National  Park  Service  lands  to 
support  recovery  and  maintenance  of  viable  populations  of  anadromous  fish 
species  and  stocks  and  other  fish  species  and  stocks  considered  "sensitive"  or 
"at  risk"  by  land  management  agencies,  or  listed  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act;  and, 

•  maintenance  and/or  creation  of  a  connected  or  interactive  old-growth  forest 
ecosystem  on  the  federal  lands  within  the  region  under  consideration. 

Your  assessment  should  include  alternatives  that  range  from  a  medium  to  a  very  high 
probability  of  ensuring  the  viability  of  species.   The  analysis  should  include  an  assessment  of 
current  agency  programs  based  on  Forest  Service  plans  (including  the  Final  E)raft  Recovery 
Plan  for  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl)  for  the  National  Forests  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  revised  preferred  alternative  for  its  lands. 

In  your  assessment,  you  should  also  carefully  consider  the  suggestions  for  forest  management 
from  the  recent  Forest  Conference  in  Portland.   Although  we  know  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
move  beyond  the  possibility  considered  in  recent  analysis,  you  should  apply  your  most  creative 
abilities  to  suggest  policies  that  might  move  us  forward  on  these  difficult  issues.    You  also 
should  address  shot-term  timber  sale  possibilities  as  well  as  longer  term  options. 

Finally,  your  assessment  should  be  subject  to  peer  review  by  appropriately  credentialed 
reviewers. 

CONCLUSION  •     - 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  and  recognize,  as  President  Clinton  did,  that  these  are  difficult 
issues  with  difficult  choices.   And,  we'll  remind  you  of  something  else  the  President  said  at  the 
Forest  Conference,  talking  to  tlie  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  northern  California: 
"We're  here  to  begin  a  process  that  will  help  ensure  that  you  will  be  able  to  work  together  in 
your  communities  for  the  good  of  your  businesses,  your  jobs,  and  your  natural  environment. 
The  process  we  (have  begun)  will  not  be  easy.   Its  outcome  cannot  possibly  make  everyone 
happy.   Perhaps  it  won't  make  anyone  completely  happy.   But  the  worst  thing  we  can  do  is 
nothing." 
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Chapter  I 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Timber  cutting  and  other  operations  on  lands  managed  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  within  the  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owl  have  been 
brought  virtually  to  a  halt  by  federal  court  orders.    As  a  result,  the  Administration 
commissioned  the  Forest  Ecosystem  Management  Assessment  Team  to  formulate  and 
assess  the  consequences  of  an  array  of  management  options  that  might  form  the  basis  of 
a  solution  to  the  crisis.   The  Team  was  told  that  the  objectives  were  to  produce 
management  alternatives  that  would  comply  with  existing  laws  and  produce  the  highest 
contribution  to  economic  and  social  well  being. 

The  effort  reported  here  is  conceived  as  Phase  I  of  a  multiphased  approach  to  ecosystem 
management.    In  this  first  phase,  the  "backbone"  for  ecosystem  management  for  the 
federal  forests  within  the  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owl  is,  in  varying  combinations, 
constructed  of  a  network  of  late-successional  forests  and  an  interim  and  long-term 
scheme  for  protection  of  aquatic  and  associated  riparian  habitats  adequate  to  provide  for 
threatened  species  and  "at  risk"  species  associated  with  such  habitats.    In  subsequent 
phases  it  is  expected  that  planning  will  be  carried  out  that  extends  ecosystem 
management  concepts  to  multiple  federal  ownerships  and,  perhaps,  to  state  and  private 
lands  (at  the  discretion  of  those  landholders). 

The  Team  was  comprised  of  scientists  and  technical  experts  of  a  variety  of  disclphnes 
from  the  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  National  Park  Service,  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  and  from  several  universities.    Over  600  scientists,  technicians,  and 
support  personnel  contributed  in  some  fashion  to  this  effort. 
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Some  48  previously  prepared  options  addressing  the  issues  of  conservation  of  threatened 
species  (spotted  owls  and  marbled  murrelets),  anadromous  fish,  and  the  late- 
successional/old-growth  ecosystems  were  examined  and  evaluated.    Using  the  principles 
put  forward  in  these  previous  exercises,  10  additional  options  were  developed  and 
analyzed.   These  options  encompassed  various  mixtures  of  Late-Successional  Reserves, 
Riparian  Reserves,  and  prescriptions  for  the  management  of  the  forest  both  inside  and 
outside  of  reserves.   Most  management  would  occur  in  areas  outside  of  reserves,  called 
the  Matrix.    The  sizing,  spacing,  and  silvicultural  activities  allowed  in  reserves  varied 
between  options.   The  size  of  the  reserves  varied  from  4.2  to  11.5  million  acres. 

In  one  option,  there  is  provision  for  10  Adaptive  Management  Areas  arrayed  across  the 
landscape  and  ranging  from  84,000  to  400,000  acres.   Their  purpose  is  to  provide  areas 
where  managers  can  use  innovative  approaches,  perhaps  at  a  landscape  scale,  to  achieve 
management  objectives.   These  areas  will  also  provide  a  laboratory  for  innovative  social 
mechanisms  for  managing  federal  lands  and  areas  of  mixed  ownerships  in  a  more 
cooperative  and  interactive  fashion.   These  Adaptive  Management  Areas  could  be 
incorporated  into  any  option  presented,  with  some  modification  and  additional 
assessment. 

For  each  of  the  10  options,  the  Team  evaluated  the  likelihood  of  maintaining  well- 
distributed  habitat  conditions  on  the  federal  lands  for  threatened  marbled  murrelets  and 
northern  spotted  owls.   In  addition,  for  seven  of  the  options,  similar  assessments  were 
done  for  over  1,000  plant  and  animal  species  thought  to  be  closely  associated  with  late- 
successional  forests.   The  likelihood  of  maintaining  a  connected  viable  late-successional 
ecosystem  was  also  evaluated.   These  likelihoods  varied  across  options  but,  in  general, 
were  foimd  to  be  direaly  related  to  the  amount  of  late-successional  forest  in  reserve 
stattis.  These  resiilts  were  reported  without  comment  as  to  whether  they  met  the 
statutory  requirements  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  the  National  Forest  Management  Act. 

At-risk  fish  species  and  stocks  were  similarly  assessed,  and  the  ratings  seemed  most 
sensitive  to  the  degree  of  stream  side/watershed  protection  aHbrded.   Such  assessments 
for  the  northern  spotted  owl  and  marbled  murrelet  resulted  in  eight  of  10  options 
having  a  likelihood  of  achieving  habiut  conditions  suiuble  to  maintain  viable 
populations  well  distributed  on  the  federal  lands.    Of  the  10  options  for  at-risk  fish 
species  or  stocks,  eight  would  result  in  a  reversal  of  the  trend  of  habitat  degradation  on 
federal  lands  and  begin  a  process  of  recovery  of  the  aquatic  ecosystems  on  those  lands. 
The  Team  conducted  the  most  thorough  assessment  to  date  of  the  'viability'  of  the 
broad  array  of  species  associated,  with  late-successional  forest  conditions.   There  were 
numerous  problems  in  trying  to  evaluate  'real  world'  biological  conditions  gainst  the 
language  in  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  the  National  Forest  Management  Act. 

Probable  annual  sale  quantity  estimates  were  completed  for  each  option  and  compared 
to  harvest  levels  for  the- period  1980  through  1989  (4.6  billion  boanl  feet  per  year)  and 
1990  throi^h  1992  (2.4  billion  board  feet  per  year).   The  anticipated  sale  level,  including 
cull  and  salvage  volume,  ranged  from  0.2  billion  board  feet  per  year  to  1.8  billion  board 
feet  per  year  across  the  options. 

Nonfederal  timber  harvests  have  historically  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  harvest  in 
the  region.  Nonfederal  timber  harvests  seem  likely  to  respond  to  higher  prices  in  the 
1990's,  resulting  in  cutting  above  the  susuined  yield  levels  at  a  rate  of  9.4  billion  to  9.8 
billion  board  feet  per  year.  In  aggregate,  timber  harvested  and  processed  from  all 
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owners  is  projeaed  to  be  some  0.8  billion  to  2.1  billion  board  feet  (7  to  17  percent)  less 
than  the  1990  through  1992  level  and  3.5  billion  to  4.7  billion  board  feet  (24  to  32 
percent)  less  than  the  levels  of  the  1980's,  depending  on  the  option. 

Direa  timber  industry  employment  was  as  high  as  152,000  as  recently  as  1988.   It  was 
approximately  144,900  in  1990  and  dropped  to  an  estimated  125,400  in  1992.   The 
employment  level  anticipated  for  the  next  decade  varies  from  112,900  to  125,000  across 
the  options. 

State  level  forecasts  for  Oregon  and  Wjishington  indicate  that  the  aggregate  economy 
will  continue  to  grow  regardless  of  the  option  chosen.  The  Washington  outlook  is 
rather  suble  while  Oregon's  economy  is  poised  to  expand  7.4  to  8.7  percent  in  the 
aggregate,  between  1992  and  1995. 

Large-scale  reductions  are  expected  in  federal  receipts  and  shares  to  local  counties. 
Unless  Congress  continues  to  provide  a  "safety  net,"  local  government  revenues  could 
decline  by  $147  million  to  $277  million  from  the  1990  through  1992  level  of  $294 
million,  depending  on  the  option. 

Consequences  to  communities  vary  by  option  and  by  rural  community.   Community 
capacity  to  accommodate  to  change  seems  to  be  the  most  important  faaor  in  a 
community's  anticipated  ability  to  adjust  to  lowered  federal  timber  harvest  levels. 
Those  communities  that  are  dependent  for  federal  timber  supply  and  have  low  capacity 
to  adjust  are  those  communities  most  at  risk.   Some  communities  have  already  suffered 
severe  impact  from  reduced  timber  supply  and  will  suffer  even  more  under  most  - 
probably  all  -  of  the  options  developed.   Suggestions  are  made  as  to  how  help  may  be 
provided  to  those  communities  during  a  period  of  transition. 

We  describe  a  possible  and  detailed  scenario  for  carrying  out  a  phased  coordinated  and 
collaborative  movement  to  achievement  of  ecosystem  management  for  the  federal  lands 
within  the  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owl.   It  is  obvious  that  a  new  approach  to 
coordinated  and  collaborative  government  (i.e.,  interagency)  aaivities  is  essential  if  there 
is  to  be  speedy  recovery  from  the  current  impasse.  Suggestions  are  made  as  to  how  that 
might  be  achieved  so  that  momentum  may  not  be  lost  as  the  implementation  of  a 
preferred  option  for  ecosystem  management  proceeds. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  fulfill  the  charge  given  to  us  in  the  time  allotted.   We  believe 
the  assessments  of  the  current  situation,  the  previous  assessments  of  the  situation,  and 
the  options  presented  herein  are  adequate  to  support  an  informed  decision  as  to  a  course 
of  action.    Our  work  as  scientisu,  economists,  analysts,  and  technicians  is  complete. 
Whatever  decisions  that  may  emerge  from  this  work  are  now,  most  appropriately,  in 
the  hands  of  elected  leaders. 


(The  complete  report  Is  held  In  the  committee  files.) 
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Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  to  recognize  members  on  his  side. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yield  5  minutes  to  Mr.  Taylor  from  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  know,  Mr.  Collier,  you  say  you  are  not  here  to  place  blame, 
but  you  sound  an  awful  lot  like  the  son  who  has  killed  his  father 
and  is  coming  here  to  plead  for  mercy  and  understanding  on  the 
basis  of  being  an  orphan. 

The  whole  Byzantine  labyrinth  of  laws  and  regulations  that  have 
been  based  mostly  on  hysteria  and  political  drive  rather  than 
science  are  what  is  the  foundation  for  the  plan. 

You  said  one  of  your  first  orders  was  from  the  President  to  follow 
the  law;  then  you  were  pretty  much  locked  in  to  what  you  have. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  you  could  have  gotten  to  any  other  position 
if  you  followed  that  course. 

What  I  am  disappointed  with,  and  I  hope  we  can  convince  this 
administration,  because  I  think  there  are  good  people  in  the  admin- 
istration, is  that  they  did  not  begin  where  they  should,  and  that 
is  with  the  comprehensive  review  of  the  labyrinth  of  environmental 
laws  and  regulations  that  have  been  put  together.  Many  of  these 
laws  were  based  on  myth  and  hysteria  which  evolved  into  public 
policy,  and  now  we  are  basing  the  next  course  of  action  on  those 
foolish  decisions  made  in  the  past. 

I  am  disappointed  that  we  have  not  considered  the  grave  envi- 
ronmental damage  that  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  decisions  we 
are  making  now,  and  there  are  surely  a  number  of  environmental 
problems  we  are  going  to  suffer.  We  have  not  looked  at  that  based 
on  the  decisions. 

We  have  to  have  alternatives  to  what  we  are  doing  now. 

What  I  would  ask,  in  the  short  remaining  time,  is  that  in  putting 
the  study  together,  did  you  consider  the  minimum  amount  of  tim- 
ber for  the  basic  infrastructure,  especially  for  components  of  that 
infrastructure  that  bring  about  the  best  silviculture  methods? 

Did  you  look  at  the  inventory  necessary  or  the  minimal  inventory 
necessary,  the  minimal  cutting  amount  necessary,  to  utilize  the  sci- 
entific harvest  methods  that  we  have  now? 

And  second,  when  you  were  setting  aside  watershed  areas,  were 
the  soil  side  indexes  of  the  species'  composition  in  those  areas 
matched  against  what  we  are  retaining,  what  we  are  not  cutting? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  will  address  that,  Mr.  Taylor,  Being  a  forester  such 
as  yourself,  you  know  how  complex  silviculture  is  and  what  tools 
we  have  at  our  disposal.  I  think  what  is  exciting  actually  about  this 
plan  is  that  it  seeks  to  use  many  more  of  the  tools  than  we  have 
used  in  the  past. 

The  traditional  approach  to  management  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west has  been  to  use  clearcutting  for  silviculture,  which  then  leads 
to  planting  and  regeneration  of  those  forest  stands.  We  have,  in 
this  plan,  sought  to  use  a  wider  range  of  silvicultural  tools  and  to 
try  and  manage  the  woods  in  a  manner  that  5delds  timber  but  also 
recognizes  that  other  management  objectives,  multiuse  manage- 
ment objectives  can  be  achieved  in  management  of  the  matrix. 
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We  are  going  to  try  and  use  a  much  broader  array  of  tools.  Hav- 
ing data  on  how  much  old  growth  is  out  there,  having  some  better 
understanding,  the  relationship  between  how  we  cut  and  what  im- 
pact it  has  on  resources  is  something  we  need  to  learn  more  about. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  But  in  making  the  plan,  did  you 
do  a  study  of  the  basic,  minimum  amount  necessary  for  infrastruc- 
ture survival?  Especially  a  certain  component  of  that,  components 
that  we  have  developed  that  really  are  very  friendly  to  the  environ- 
ment and  now  may  be  lost  because  of  the  plan  that  you  are  putting 
forth? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  am  not  clear  on  that  in  terms  of  components,  Mr. 
Taylor. 

Mr,  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Let  me  give  you  an  example,  and 
we  are  not  talking  about  just  the  Pacific  Northwest  here.  We  are 
talking  about  the  whole  Nation  ultimately.  There  is  now  a  Pacific 
Northwest  in  everybody's  future.  When  you  look  at  what  we  have 
done  in  the  Appalachian  area,  we  have  developed  skyline  logging 
in  order  to  keep  down  road  construction  in  the  steeper  areas  and 
to  utilize  the  best  silviculture.  The  demonstrations  and  pressures 
by  many  groups  stopped  any  activity,  cut  the  minimum  harvest  so 
none  of  the  skyline  logging  operations  could  be  used.  Now  we  are 
losing  those  components,  and  if  this  area  is  ever  logged,  it  is  going 
to  have  to  be  with  the  most  disastrous  type  for  the  environment, 

Mr.  Rose.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  I  thank  him  for  his 
statement  and  his  questions,  and  Mr.  Lyons  if  you  will  please  send 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Taylor's  office,  we  thank  you.  Mr,  Miller  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes, 

Mr,  Miller,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  I  think  that  we 
would  all  prefer  that  this  group  and  the  original  "Gang  of  Four" 
had  many  more  options  available  to  them  when  they  were  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  advise  us  what  the  possibilities  were  for  a  mod- 
em and  sustainable  forest  policy.  But  the  fact  is,  Mr,  Smith,  that 
the  record  is  replete  with  efforts  made  time  and  again  to  overrule 
the  scientists,  to  disregard  reviews  of  various  studies  that  were 
sending  up  warning  signals  time  and  again  over  the  last  decade, 
that  documented  the  trouble  that  these  forests  were  getting  them- 
selves into  because  of  the  mismanagement — ^basically  the  political 
mismanagement — of  these  forests. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  this  hearing  room  was  a  joint  hearing 
where  the  Forest  Service  was  put  on  notice  by  its  own  scientists 
as  to  fish  studies  and  the  problems  that  the  ASQ  driven  tiniber 
harvests  were  causing.  Their  review  of  that  fish  study  was  politely 
ignored,  deep-sixed  by  the  higher  echelons  that  wanted  to  continue 
to  drive  the  cutting  of  this  forest. 

Time  and  again,  when  foresters  on  the  ground  said  that  timber 
was  not  available,  or  that  reforesting  was  not  successful,  we  saw 
that  those  warnings  were  ignored  by  the  politicians  who  wanted  to 
continue  to  drive  a  larger  timber  harvest.  Now,  tragically,  that 
practice  puts  us  in  the  situation  of  making  all  of  the  options  far 
more  difficult,  not  just  for  the  industry  but  for  the  communities 
and  the  economies  and  the  people  who  work  in  this  industry. 

That  part  of  this  equation  cannot  be  ignored.  It  cannot  be  denied; 
it  is  on  the  record,  and  the  GAO  and  the  Inspector  General's  office 
throughout  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  management  of  these 
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forests  over  the  last  decade.  That  is  what  brings  us  to  this  point 
today. 

Sure,  this  President  would  have  loved  to  have  had  a  whole  range 
of  additional  options.  They  weren't  available.  They  were  cut  down. 
Sure  you  would  have  had  options  about  watersheds  that  maybe  you 
could  have  lightly  touched.  They  weren't  available.  They  were  al- 
ready too  heavily  touched. 

Sure  you  would  have  liked  to  have  believed  that  you  had  second 
growth  coming  behind  the  current  harvest  practices  from  actions 
we  took  15  and  20  years  ago.  They  are  not  there.  They  don't  exist. 
They  were  overrated.  They  were  put  into  the  count  when  they 
didn't  in  fact  exist.  So  today  we  don't  have  those  options. 

What  we  do  have  is  this  plan,  to  try  to  have  a  resolution  of  that 
problem  so  we  can  get  back  to  those  forests  and  the  other  resources 
within  those  forests  on  a  sustainable  basis. 

If  I  might  just  have  one  question,  and  that  is  the  concern  I  have 
with  the  adaptive  management  areas.  The  largest  I  believe  is  in 
California,  and  my  concern  goes  to  the  management  of  those  areas. 
It  spans  two  forests  that  include  many  of  the  resources  and  the  val- 
ues that  we  encompass  in  the  ecosystem  approach. 

Who  is  it  that  is  going  to  have  some  say  about  assuring  a  balance 
in  the  development  of  those  special  management  areas  as  you  envi- 
sion them?  Because  there  are  obviously  going  to  be  competing  in- 
terests, strong  competing  interests  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Let  me  give  you  a  short  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  then  I  will  ask  Jerry  Franklin  to  give  you  the  long  an- 
swer. But  the  short  answer  is  that  those  areas  will  be  managed  to 
achieve  the  same  management  objectives  in  the  President's  plan. 

The  difference  is,  within  those  adaptive  management  areas,  we 
want  to  foster  experimentation,  we  want  to  foster  the  development 
of  local  solutions  to  achieving  those  same  management  objectives. 
The  same  opportunities  for  public  input  to  the  planning  process 
will  exist,  however,  we  want  to  encourage  local  involvement  and 
local  participation  in  making  those  decisions  so  people  feel  more 
empowered  to  be  able  to 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  a  mechanism  to  ensure  there  is  a  balance 
between  those  local  interests.  In  many  of  those  local  areas  there  is 
not  exactly  a  balance.  They  haven't  kept  in  mind  that  they  would 
have  a  balanced  approach  to  this  so  that  they  could  then  develop 
these  forests  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Lyons.  That  is  clearly  our  objective,  to  have  that  kind  of  bal- 
ance advisory  input. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  and  Jerry's  response  can  be  sent  to  my 
office.  I  think  those  are  important  innovative  provisions  that  you 
have  brought  to  this  plan,  and  I  would  just  like  to  thank  you,  and 
especially  to  thank  the  scientists  for  the  incredible  number  of  hours 
that  you  have  given  to  the  solution  to  this  problem.  Unfortunately, 
for  the  most  part,  politicians  were  not  willing  to  engage  in  making 
the  kinds  of  tough  political  policy  decisions  that  needed  to  be  made, 
and  I  think  that  you  have  just  given  outstanding  service  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Lewis,  is  recog- 
nized on  his  side. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr,  Herger  from  California,  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  Merger.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Collier, 
I  have  to  commend  you.  I  don't  know  if  I  have  ever  heard  a  more 
eloquent  delivery  and  testimony  than  you  have  presented  before 
these  subcommittees.  Within  that  testimony,  you  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  balance,  and  I  would  like  to  just  point  something  out  to 
you. 

I  represent  a  district  in  northern  California  that  has  parts  or  all 
of  some  seven  national  forests  within  it.  As  of  last  August,  our  re- 
gional forester  indicated  that  at  that  time,  somewhere  between  70 
and  80  percent  of  the  forests  in  all  of  California,  including  my  dis- 
trict, were  off  limits  to  any  type  of  harvesting  of  timber,  which 
meant  that  at  that  time  we  only  had  20,  the  25  percent  of  this  pie 
that  we  had  to  work  on  to  be  able  to  supply  our  Nation  with  the 
wood  products  and  paper  products  that  it  so  dearly  needs. 

My  district  has  some  27  mills  that  have  closed  in  the  last  several 
years.  I  have  unemplo3rment  in  one  of  my  counties  as  high  as  21 
percent.  We  have  an  alternative  nine  included  in  what  you  and  our 
President  indicates  as  being  a  balanced  plan  which  cuts  that  lim- 
ited pie  back  another  70  percent. 

I  have  a  question — I  just  want  to  make  a  statement  really,  that 
the  citizens  of  my  northern  California  district,  and  I  suspect  all  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  as  well,  feel  it  is  not  balanced,  that  your 
plan  is  a  total  disaster  and  is  anything  but  balanced. 

I  do  have  a  question.  My  question  is  really  for  you,  Mr.  Lyons, 
if  you  would,  and  in  just  follow-up  of  this.  We  know  that  as  we 
come  south  from  Washington  to  Oregon  into  northern  California 
into  my  area,  the  climate  changes,  we  come  into  more  mild  winters, 
not  as  much  rainfall  as  we  have  to  the  north  of  us,  therefore  our 
forests  are  legitimately,  as  pointed  out  by  all  our  scientists,  very 
unique,  and  in  a  number  of  different  areas. 

One,  we  have  a  lot  more  owls  than  any  other  place.  We  found 
some  four  times  more  owls  than  they  thought  they  had  when  they 
listed  in  1990.  My  question  is,  is  that,  was  this  unique — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  even,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  we  have  spent  a  number  of  con- 
versations together,  Mr.  Jack  Ward  Thomas  indicated  even  at  the 
time  I  believe,  I  want  to  make  sure  I  am  quoting  you  right,  there 
were  some  misunderstandings  evidently,  but  that  I  believe  you  felt 
there  was  a  case  to  be  made  of  perhaps  not  listing  the  spotted  owl 
in  northern  California  at  the  time  that  it  was  listed;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Interagency  Sci- 
entific Committee,  the  listing  team  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  was  working  simultaneously  with  us.  We  were  asked  to 
make  input  into  that  plan.  We  said  that  they  might  want  to  con- 
sider the  situation  in  northern  California,  particularly  that  which 
existed  on  private  land  in  making  their  decision  and  they  might 
want  to  consider  listing  by  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Merger.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  basically  what  I  was 
trying  to  say.  Mr.  Lyons,  my  question  to  you  is  twofold.  One,  was 
the  uniqueness  of  northern  California  considered  in  this  plan  which 
all  of  you  call  as  being  balanced? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  am  going  to  let  Dr.  Thomas  address  that  specifi- 
cally, Mr.  Merger.  Let  me  just  say  one  thing  quickly.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that,  particularly  for  northern  California  and  for 
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the  BLM  districts,  that  this  plan  used  as  a  starting  point  to  draft 
forest  plans  that  have  been  prepared  in  those  areas.  That  was  the 
anchor  in  essence  for  the  development  of  option  9  and  additional 
modifications  were  necessary  to  achieve  some  of  the  management 
objectives  so  that  uniqueness  is  reflected. 

Mr.  Herger.  That  wasn't  my  question.  Was  it  considered  in — my 
question  to  you  I  believe,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered and  I  would  like  to  make  a  formal  request  of  you  now,  Mr. 
Lyons,  that  you  and  the  President  and  this  administration  would 
consider  that,  would  make  a  new  study  in  that  area  to  consider  the 
uniqueness. 

For  example,  I  had  some  400,000  acres  of  forest  bum  in  1987. 
The  concern  is  is  that  the  plan  that  we  have,  we  will  see  more  of 
our  forests  burn  up  rather  than  be  managed. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  question. 

Mr.  Herger.  Is  the  answer  a  yes  on  that? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  would  encourage,  Mr.  Herger,  that  since  we  are  in 
a  public  comment  process,  that  that  kind  of  information  be  made 
a  part  of  the  review  of  the  proposed  offering. 

Mr.  Herger.  Is  that  a  no,  that  you  would  not  study  it  again? 

Mr.  Rose.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  Please  submit  a 
better  answer  if  you  would  like  to  Mr.  Herger. 

Mr.  DeFazio. 

Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking  you  to  at  least  allow 
a  yes  or  a  no. 

Mr.  Rose.  He  said  he  didn't  have  a  yes  or  no.  The  gentleman  is 
out  of  order.  I  would  like  to  recognize  my  colleague  now.  Mr. 
DeFazio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  district  is  the  most 
impacted.  I  have  a  lot  of  questions.  I  will  go  fast,  and  I  will  ask 
the  witnesses  to  please  respond  as  briefly  as  possible  so  we  can  get 
through  a  few  things  here. 

First  off,  Mr.  Lyons  stated  substantial  relief  from  restrictions  on 
private  land  in  the  region  are  anticipated.  Further,  as  I  read  the 
report,  it  anticipates  that  there  will  not  only  be  status  quo  on  pri- 
vate lands,  but  in  fact  an  acceleration  of  harvest.  That  is  on  page 
11-52  of  the  report,  an  increase  up  to  9.4,  9.8  billion.  Dr.  Johnson. 
What  inventories  and  assumptions  did  you  use  to  reach  that  and 
if  you  can  answer  quickly?  There  has  been  an  extraordinary  accel- 
eration in  harvest  on  private  lands.  How  is  that  going  to  be  main- 
tained? 

And  second,  in  the  promulgation  of  a  4(d)  rule  or  other  restric- 
tions, what  assumptions  did  you  make  there  in  terms  of  restric- 
tions on  private  land  harvest? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Congressman  DeFazio,  I  estimated  the  harvest  on 
Federal  land  but  Brian  Greber  did  it  for  private  land. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  OK,  quick,  Dr.  Greber. 

Mr.  Greber.  If  you  look  at  those  increases,  it  ends  up  being  a 
1.5-percent  increase  on  non-Federal  lands  over  the  level  of  the 
1980's.  So  it  was  not  a  rapidly  escalating  harvest  that  was  as- 
sumed. We  used  the  most 

Mr.  DeFazio.  If  you  look  at  what  is  going  on  out  in  Oregon,  there 
has  been  great  concern  expressed  over  the  fact  that  we  are  harvest- 
ing immature  trees,  trees  that  are  being  harvested  while  they  are 
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still  lower  than  meeting  annual  increment  in  addition  to  their  vol- 
ume. You  are  assuming  we  are  goingHo  continue  this  extraordinary 
harvest? 

Mr.  Greber.  No.  It  is  not  a  sustainable  harvest  level  and  by  the 
year  2000  it  drops  down  substantially. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  What  assumptions  did  you  make  in  terms  of  re- 
strictions on  private  land  regarding  the  4(d)  rule  or  other  restric- 
tions? 

Mr.  Greber.  The  restrictions  that  were  modeled  would  primarily 
parallel  what  current  State  forest  practices  would  be. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  you  assume  no  restrictions  with  the  4(d)  rule. 

Now,  Mr.  Collier,  my  understanding  is  Fish  and  Wildlife  is  in  the 
process  of  promulgating  a  4(d)  rule.  I  further  understand  that  in 
promulgating  that  rule,  the  rumors  are  it  will  fall  much  more  heav- 
ily on  interspersed  ownership,  small  ownerships  as  much  in  Oregon 
than  it  will  in  large  ownerships  in  Washington  State,  particularly 
large  industrial  ownerships.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  will  get  a  report  on  the  status  of  that  rule  this 
afternoon.  Congressman,  but  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  your  char- 
acterization isn't  correct. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  then  your  assumption  is  faulty,  Mr.  Greber,  be- 
cause as  these  restrictions  fall,  then  that  timber  won't  be  available 
for  harvest. 

Now,  if  we  take  that  a  little  bit  further  and  we  look  at  the  4(d) 
rule  that — Dr.  Franklin,  when  I  look  at  the  BLM  lands,  I  see  we 
have  some  very  large  reserves  that  are  every  other  section.  Every 
other  section  of  those  large  reserves  is  private  land  in  Oregon.  We 
are  hearing  that  in  all  probability  there  will  be  restrictions  placed 
on  those  private  lands.  My  understanding  is  that  this  whole  plan 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  no  additional  restric- 
tion on  those  lands.  We  just  heard  that  the  harvest  levels  are  based 
on  that. 

Would  that  not  be  inconsistent  to  say  on  the  one  hand  we  drew 
up  these  restrictions  on  the  Federal  lands  assuming  private  lands 
would  go  ahead  unfettered.  Then  you  come  back  and  restrict  the 
private  lands  but  still  have  those  restrictions  on  those  Federal 
lands,  particularly  the  interspersed  ownerships. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Congressman,  that  is  really  not  an  appropriate 
question  for  me,  but  your  logic  is  there  and  I  think  the  administra- 
tion is  worldng  on  a  resolution  of  that.  Obviously  if  you  provide  for 
it  one  place 

Mr.  DeFazio.  That  could  do.  To  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Collier,  your 
boss,  Secretary  Babbitt  has  told  us  the  administration  is  going  to 
provide  2  billion  board  feet  of  timber  next  year.  Can  you  break  that 
down  for  me? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  believe  that  is  a  combination  of  two  things.  It  is 
1  billion  that  has  already  been  sold  that  is  out  there. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Are  you  going  to  review  that,  whether  it  is  oper- 
able? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  some  portion  of  that  will  fall  out? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  think  that  is  our  best  estimate  of  what  we  think 
will  not  fall  out.  Congressman. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  BLM  and  Forest  Service  previously? 
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Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  How  are  you  going  to  pay  the  damages  on  the  part 
you  are  not  going  to  allow  to  go  forward? 

Mr.  Collier.  We  are  still  looking  at  that. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Where  is  the  rest? 

Mr.  Collier.  The  rest  is  from  new  sales  that  are  prepared  to  go 
forward.  We  hope  we  can  get  out  from  under  the  injunction. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  How  are  you  going  to  get  out  from  under  the  in- 
junction to  sell  the  new  sales? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  am  sitting  here  with  a  letter  from  the  plaintiffs 
from  that  action  where  they  have  committed  to  us  to  work  together 
to  identify  a  volume  of  timber  and  to  join  us  in  a  joint  motion  to 
the  court  to  allow  that  to  go  forward  notwithstanding  the  injunc- 
tions. I  have  been  negotiating  that. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  you  are  looking  at  1  billion  board  feet  of  new 
sale? 

Mr.  Collier.  Right  now  only  looking  at  200  million  in  the  first 
phase  and  I  don't  know  where  we  are  going  to  go  from  there. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  we  have  1  billion  preexisting,  200  million  new. 
Where  is  the  other  800  million? 

Mr.  Collier.  There  are  a  couple  of  places  we  can  look  to.  The 
original  estimate  was  1  billion  in  new  sales  we  hope  to  get  through 
during  the  course  of  a  year  from  the  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Time  is  up. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Baesler. 

Mr.  Baesler.  I  would  like  to  jdeld  my  5  minutes  to  him. 

Mr.  Rose.  Beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Baesler.  If  Mr.  DeFazio  would  wish,  I  would  like  to  yield 
my  5  minutes  to  him.  He  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Well,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Baesler  yields  his  time  to  Mr.  DeFazio. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  I  can  then  finish  up  a  little  bit,  Mr.  Collier, 
quickly.  So  you  expect  1  billion  of  preexisting  sales  will  not  be  re- 
stricted and  somehow  they  are  going  to  pay  damages  and  buy  back 
those  others.  200  million  of  new  on  BLM  and  Forest  Service,  and 
are  we  still  talking  about  this  m3^hical  500  million  coming  from  In- 
dian lands? 

Mr.  Collier.  That  is  in  there  also,  Congressman. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Just  my  reflection,  some  of  the  most  despoiled 
lands  I  have  seen  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  like  the  whole  Indian 
reservation.  I  can't  imagine  this  500  million  of  sustainable  timber 
harvest  out  there  on  those  Indian  lands. 

I  would  hope  we  are  not  pressuring  them  into  doing  something 
to  reach  this  goal  that  would  not  be  wise.  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned since  the  first  time  I  heard  that.  OK,  where  is  the  other 
200?  We  are  getting  there. 

Mr.  Collier.  We  are  getting  close,  and  there  is  some  more  that 
I  hope  will  be  a  phase  2  in  terms  of  getting  it  out  from  under  the 
injunction.  Congressman. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  OK. 

Mr.  Collier.  The  Indian  timber  is  not  sustainable  by  the  way. 
We  think  we  got  500  in  backlog  that  we  can 
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Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Greber,  on  your  job  loss  estimates,  you  as- 
sumed, one,  that  1.2  billion  would  be  available  next  year.  I  as- 
sume— my  assumption  is — the  way  I  read  it — is  the  1.2  billion  was 
new,  not  1.2  billion  of  preexisting  sold  contracts  that  were  cur- 
rently operable  under  the  court  orders. 

Mr.  Greber.  Two  quick  things.  No  job  loss  estimates.  We  did  job 
projections.  Those  job  losses  depend  on  your  choice  of  baseline.  So 
my  job  projections  were  based  upon  1.2  billion  board  foot,  and  that 
is  once  the  plan  is  implemented. 

If  there  is  something  that  delays  that  1.2  billion,  the  employment 
level  would  be  lower  than  that.  If  there  are  increased  levels  of  har- 
vest permitted  in  some  way,  they  would  be  higher  than  that.  That 
is  the  level  once  the  plan  is  in  existence. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  If  we  are  seeing  that  some  of  the  existing — some 
of  the  existing  contracts  would  be  not  operable  as  he  has  just  told 
us  they  will  not  be? 

Mr.  Greber.  The  only  assumption  is  once  the  plan  is  in  place, 
if  it  generates  this  volume  of  sales  and  those  sales  are  harvested, 
that  would  be  the  emplojrment.  The  transition  to  that  is  not  dis- 
cussed in  the  economic  analysis. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  you  are  saying  these  are  a  projection  of  sustain- 
able jobs  then.  So  if  the  1.2  billion  is  not  available  next  year  and 
we  are  hearing  it  likely  will  not  be,  how  many — let's  say  that  num- 
ber is  zero.  How  many  more  jobs  are  lost? 

Mr.  Greber.  If  the  number  drops  to  zero? 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greber.  You  would  probably  be  looking  at  an  additional 
7,000  to  8,000  jobs. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  I  understand  you  assume  no  losses  in  pulp  and 
paper.  Why?  Quickly. 

Mr.  Greber.  Complicated  answer.  Pulp  and  paper  sector 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Maybe  you  could  provide  that  for  the  record  then 
if  it  is  a  complicated  answer,  but  I  would  really  like  to  know  the 
answer  why  we  assume  that  since  I  am  hearing  from  pulp  and 
paper  folks — in  fact,  I  have  one  closed  down  just  this  week.  It  has 
to  do  with  both  price  and  availability  and  the  price  obviously  stays 
high  as  timber  is  not  available. 

You  are  assuming  this  nonsustainable  private  land  harvest  you 
already  told  us,  that  is  correct,  in  order  to  reach  these  numbers  of 
projections? 

Mr.  Greber.  Right. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  And  then  no  indirect  job  losses.  I  had  this  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  Yew.  Would  you  please  tell  me  how  a  county  like 
Douglas  County,  where  there  is  80  percent  or  70  percent,  I  think, 
according  to  the  State  of  total  dependents  on  the  timber  industry 
for  their  whole  economy,  how  you  do  not  have  any  indirect  job 
losses  in  Douglas  County,  quickly? 

Mr.  Greber.  We  never  stated  that  there  were  not  indirect  job 
losses.  We  reported  that  there  are  1.12  indirect  and  induced  jobs 
per  timber  industry  job,  but  we  pointed  out  that  a  lot  of  those  could 
represent  lost  opportunities.  So  rather  than  doing  a  static  with  and 
without  comparison,  we  did  job  forecast. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  If  we  go  next  year  and  you  said  6,000,  we  lost 
6,000  more  if  we  don't  sell  the  1.2  billion,  and  then  the  indirect  at 
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1.2,  then  it  sounds  to  me  like  we  are  looking  at  instead  of  6,000 
jobs  lost  or  not  available  or  foregone  opportunities,  however  the 
economists  want  to  put  it,  you  are  talking  about  12  plus  1.2,  times 
12  which  takes  us  up  to  about  25,000  jobs.  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  Greber.  I  would  not  say  that  all  those  indirect  and  induced 
effects  would  represent  jobs  that  are  lost. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  They  are  just  people  who  are  not  working? 

Mr.  Greber.  A  portion  of  them  are  people  that  would  lose  their 
jobs.  A  portion  of  them  are  jobs  that  would  not  be  created  in  the 
economy. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  What  percentage  of  this  total  job  impact  falls  in 
southwest  Oregon,  as  you  understand  it?  Lane,  Douglas,  and  Linn 
Counties. 

Mr.  Greber.  Of  the  timber  industry  job  impacts,  roughly  two- 
thirds. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Two-thirds,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Rose.  The  gentleman's  time  is  expired. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yield  5  minutes  to  Mr.  Goodlatte  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Goodlatte.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Lyons,  very  quickly,  earlier  this  year  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  shutting  down  commercial  timber  sales  on 
58  primarily  eastern  forests,  including  two  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, which  would  effectively  reduce  the  market  by  an  additional 
3  billion  board  feet. 

What  effect  does  your  proposed  policy  here  have  on  that  pro- 
posal? Is  that  going  to  change  that  plan  by  the  administration? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Congressman,  they  are  really  unrelated  issues  be- 
cause we  are  in  fact  not  going  to  be  shutting  down  any  below-cost 
forests.  What  I  have  committed  to  is  a  complete  analysis  of  the  tim- 
ber sale  program  to  make  a  determination  as  to  how  to  proceed  to 
implement  a  below-cost  timber  sales  policy. 

We  fully  expect  to  operate  those  sales,  and  as  I  said,  it  was  false 
information  that  was  circulated  that  58  forests  would  be  shut  down 
as  a  result  of  implementing  that  policy. 

Mr.  GrOODLATTE.  I  am  encouraged  by  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the  gentleman  indeed  for  3delding 
his  remaining  time  to  me.  I  have  here  before  me  a  timber  sale  time 
line  dated  June  30,  1993,  which  indicates  the  time  line  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Forest  Service  might  be  able 
to  get  to  the  point  of  harvest  of  any  new  sales. 

The  BLM  date  is  March  1,  1995.  The  Forest  Service  date  is  Sep- 
tember 16,  1994.  Now,  you  just  told  us  that  there  is  going  to  be 
1  billion  of  new  sales  if  you  can  get  the  issue  by  Judge  Dwyer  lift- 
ed. How  can  we  possibly  have  any  timber  available  at  all  if  these 
time  lines  are  followed? 

Mr.  Collier.  Congressman,  those  time  lines  were  prepared  at 
my  request  by  my  staff  seeking  a  worst  case  analysis  of  what 
would  happen  if  things  v/ere  done  the  way  they  had  been  done  in 
the  past. 

We  then  took  that  as  a  starting  point  and  made  some  different 
decisions  on  how  to  proceed.  One  of  the  most  significant  decisions 
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we  made  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  wait  to  lay  out  green  sales 
until  January  of  next  year  when  the  plan  has  finally  come  out  of 
the  process  that  the  court  has  set  in  motion. 

In  other  words,  we  can  start  lajdng  out  those  green  sales  tomor- 
row or  yesterday,  as  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Sorry,  Mr.  Collier.  You  understand  that 
this  time  line  begins  on  April  2,  1993  from  BLM. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  And  April  2,  1993  for  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Collier.  It  is  also  a  time  line  that  takes  each  of  the  signifi- 
cant steps  and  deals  with  them  consecutively  and  does  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  process  in  parallel  fashion  where  it  is  appropriate. 

That  is  the  time  line  we  have  now  done  and  that  is  the  time  line 
we  are  talking  about  today,  and  it  allows  us  to  be  in  a  process,  we 
believe,  to  have  new  green  sales  on  the  ground  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice next  year,  early  in  the  year,  and  we  think  that  is  something 
that  we  can  accommodate,  and  the  way  you  accommodate  is  take 
that  time  line  you  got  and  rip  it  in  half  and  put  the  pieces  parallel, 
and  you  will  see  that  two  of  those  processes  can  run  at  the  same 
time. 

There  is  no  reason  that  you  have  to  run  them  consecutively  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Assuming  no  litigation,  assuming  no  criti- 
cal habitat  for  marbled  murrelet? 

Mr.  Collier.  Congressman,  not  assuming  no  litigation.  Litiga- 
tion can  proceed  parallel  also.  Assuming  that  we  do  not  have  a 
court  injunction.  In  other  words,  assuming  we  are  going  to  lose. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Mr.  Smith,  if  I  can  just  clarify,  since  obviously  the 
concern  is  what  are  we  going  to  do  in  terms  of  the  short-term  tim- 
ber sale  volume?  That  is  my  concern  too.  In  fact,  I  have  spent  more 
time  in  the  Northwest  than  I  would  have  liked,  not  that  I  don't 
enjoy  your  State,  trying  to  work  on  the  question  of  the  short-term 
timber  supply  line. 

Now,  clearly  our  primary  volume  in  short-term  will  come  from 
timber  that  is  already  under  contract  which  is  being  operated.  No 
sales  have  been  stopped.  We  are  proceeding  with  that. 

I  have  asked  for  a  review  of  the  sales  that  are  under  contract  to 
see  if  there  are  any  sales  that  clearly  do  violent  harm,  if  you  will, 
to  this  proposed  plan.  That  is,  have  a  significant  impact  on  a  criti- 
cal watershed  or  that.  That  review  is  continuing  or  has  been  initi- 
ated and  will  continue,  but  I  don't  anticipate  a  significant  impact 
on  the  timber  that  is  under  contract. 

Our  primary  source  of  timber  in  the  short  term  is  going  to  be  the 
timber  that  is  currently  enjoined,  and  as  Mr.  Collier  has  pointed 
out,  we  have  a  commitment  from  the  plaintiffs  to  work  together  to 
attempt  to  identify  volume  that  we  can  go  to  the  court  and  seek 
injunctive  relief  from. 

Last  week  when  I  was  out  there  we  identified  200  million  board 
feet  that  we  think  we  can  move  forward  with  quickly.  We  are  going 
through  a  phased  process  of  trying  to  sit  down  with  the  plaintiffs 
and  identify  additional  volume  we  can  move  forward  with. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  ordered  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
to  begin  the  process  of  preparing  new  green  sales  in  the  American 
system  with  option  9. 
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Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lyons,  very  much. 

Mr.  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  people  at  the  table  for  their  efforts  to 
put  together  a  plan  that  must  be  fairly  balanced,  because  I  am  get- 
ting a  lot  of  complaints  from  both  sides,  so  that  usually  means  that 
we  have  to  come  out  to  some  extent  on  the  middle  on  this  issue. 
But  one  of  the  areas  that  continues  to  raise  a  lot  of  questions 
among  my  constituents  are  the  adaptive  management  areas,  and 
there  is  a  particularly  large  one  that  spans  two  counties  in  north- 
ern California  and  that  is  the  Hayfork  AMA. 

So  in  the  questions  that  I  am  going  to  ask  about  the  AMA,  to 
the  extent  that  you  can  focus  on  that  one,  that  is  where  my  pri- 
mary concern  is. 

In  the  forest  plan,  it  talks  about  the  adapted  management  areas 
have  been  geographically  located  to  minimize  risk  to  the  overall 
conservation  strategy.  I  would  like  to  ask,  how  do  you  perceive  the 
major  risks  to  take  shape?  I  mean,  as  Chairman  Miller  said,  we 
have  these  areas  in  which  there  has  not  been  successful  regional 
planning  in  the  past,  and  how  do  you  see  this  taking  shape  in  such 
a  way  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  the  kind  of  innovative  manage- 
ment that  you  project  and  that  you  hope  will  come  about? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Congressman,  I  would  argue  that  I  believe  the  risks 
in  adaptive  management  areas  may  in  fact  be  less  than  they  are 
in  other  parts  of  the  forest  for  this  reason:  First,  the  AMA  and  the 
management  strategies  implemented  within  them  are  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  overall  management  objectives  of  the  President's  for- 
est plan. 

Second,  the  AMA's  are  areas  where  we  intend  to  conduct  an  in- 
tensive monitoring  and  to  provide  for  review  and  follow  up  in  terms 
of  the  kind  of  experimentation  we  seek  to  foster  on  the  ground.  We 
don't  have  a  very  effective  monitoring  system  and  program  in  place 
with  regard  to  the  Federal  lands  we  are  managing  now  and  we 
think  monitoring  is  a  critical  component  of  the  implementation  of 
the  AMA  strategies. 

So  that,  I  hope,  will  help  us  to  better  assess  what  impacts  man- 
agement may  be  having  and  then  make  corrective  changes.  That  is 
in  fact  what  adaptive  management  is,  to  learn  from  management 
experience  and  then  make  those  changes  as  we  move  forward. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Jim,  what  guarantees  are  we  going  to  have  that 
that  monitoring  which  you  admit  in  the  plan,  you  call  it  essentially 
nonexistent  throughout  the  Federal  resource  management  agen- 
cies, what  is  it  in  this  plan  that  should  give  us  confidence  that  that 
monitoring  will  in  fact  be  done? 

I  mean,  we  have  some  species  out  there,  particularly  salmon, 
where  we  have  a  very  small  margin  of  error.  I  believe  on  the 
Hayfork  AMA  there  are  already  nine  stocks  of  salmon  that  are  in 
danger  of  extinction.  So  what  should  give  me  confidence,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  this  AMA,  that  there  is  going  to  be  the  kind 
of  monitoring  done  to  protect  these  species?  Why  don't  I  get  an  an- 
swer to  this.  Then  I  would  like  to  follow  up. 

Mr.  Lyons.  The  answer  is  that  because  these  are  unique  areas, 
we  need  to  sit  down  and  work  up  overall  management  strategies 
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to  implement  them.  We  need  to  ensure  that  we  have  the  monitor- 
ing system  in  place  to  do  the  job. 

We  have  a  lot  invested,  I  think,  in  this  kind  of  approach,  in  an 
adaptive  management  approach,  and  I  think  it  is  critical  that  we 
be  able  to  put  monitoring  in  place  and  demonstrate  that  we  can  ac- 
tually practice  what  we  preach. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Jim,  I  am  questioning  if  whether  in  areas  where 
we  already  have  species  at  significant  risk,  if  this  is  really  the 
place  to  bring  in  management  practices  or  ways  of  looking  at  man- 
aging these  areas  that  are  really  untried,  and  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  salmon. 

Let  me  just  ask,  what  is  the  viability  assessment  of  salmon  in 
the  plan  generally? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Sedell  on  that. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Dr.  Sedell.  What  is  the  viability  assessment  of 
salmon? 

Mr.  Sedell.  Of  all  the  options? 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Yes.  No.  Option  9. 

Mr.  Sedell.  Of  option  9? 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sedell.  It  had  an  A,  B  level  of  80  or  above.  It  had  an  A 
level,  a  likelihood  in  which  habitat  was  well  distributed  throughout 
the  range,  around  65. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Is  that  rating  based  on  an  understanding  that 
there  will  be  restoration  programs  carried  forth? 

Mr.  Sedell,  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  What  will  happen  to  the  fish  if  Congress  doesn't 
come  forward  with  the  funds  for  those  restoration  programs? 

Mr.  Sedell.  It  is  basically  playing  roulette  with  the  environment 
and  it  is  a  much  longer  time  period  for  recovery  of  habitat  for  those 
sensitive  stocks. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Do  you  believe  that  the  AMA  approach  is  a  good 
one  for  helping  the  stocks  that  are  at  risk? 

Mr.  Sedell.  I  assume  that  it  is  going  to  be  very  much  a  part  of 
an  AMA  strategy  and  would  be  one  of  the  part  and  parcels  of  pro- 
tecting and  restoration. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  My  time  is  expired. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Brown  of  California  seeks  to  make  an  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a  prepared 
statement  in  the  record,  including  some  written  questions. 

Mr.  Rose.  Without  objection,  the  prepared  statement  of  Mr. 
Brown  will  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  welcome  to  the  distinguished  witnesses,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Lyons,  perhaps  to  see  him  back  again. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brown.  Without  objection,  your  re- 
quest is  granted. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld,  I  understand  Ms.  Shepherd  wants  to  yield  her 
time  to  you.  Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Shepherd.  Yes,  it  is. 
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Mr.  Rose.  I  would  be  happy  to  accommodate  that  arrangement 
if  you  would  let  Mr.  LaRocco  go  next  and  then  you  can  take  it  all 
at  one  shot. 

Mr.  LaRocco. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  LaRocco.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome  to  the  panel  here.  I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
statement  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  opening  statement, 
that  I  think  you  are  the  cleanup  crew  in  1993.  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration for  12  years  has  neglected  it  and  I  don't  think  you  are  as- 
sessing blame.  I  think  it  is  coming  through  loud  and  clear  to  the 
people  of  the  Northwest  and  the  people  of  America  what  is  going 
on.  My  colleague  from  Montana  who  was  here  earlier,  is  working 
on  a  Montana  wilderness  bill  that  is  not  truly  unlike  what  was  ve- 
toed by  President  Reagan  back  in  1988,  and  so  we  have  had  so 
much  turmoil  out  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  just  haven't  gotten  on  with  managing  under  the  laws  and 
doing  the  appropriate  things. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  Boise  Cascade  said  the  day  before 
your  plan  came  out,  option  9,  that  200,000  jobs  would  be  lost. 

Is  this  anywhere  in  the  ballpark  and  how  would  you  respond  to 
that? 

Mr.  Greber.  You  said  that  there  was  a  study  that  said  200,000 
jobs  would  be  lost? 

Mr.  LaRocco.  I  believe  it  was  John  Ferry  from  Boise  Cascade 
who  made  the  statement  that  200,000  jobs  would  be  lost. 

Mr.  Greber.  I  have  not  seen  that  study  so  I  can't 

Mr.  LaRocco.  He  just  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  Greber.  I  cannot  say  what  he  was  using  as  his  comparison 
for  what  those  200,000  jobs  were  lost  from. 

Mr.  LaRocco.  Labor  and  industry  are  saying  that  85,000  jobs 
are  going  to  be  lost.  Does  that  jibe  with  your  projections? 

Mr.  Greber.  You  could  reconstruct  that  scenario.  When  you  talk 
about  job  losses,  I  have  to  define  what  are  you  losing  jobs  from,  and 
I  can  see  very  logically  scenarios  that  one  could  design  that  would 
generate  an  85,000-job-loss  figure  that  would  have  the  exact  same 
employment  forecasts  that  are  in  our  numbers. 

Mr.  LaRocco.  Well,  that  question  is  being  asked — those  state- 
ments and  figures  are  being  used  in  my  district  in  north  Idaho. 
There  are  petitions  circulating  around  there  against  option  9  right 
now  based  on  the  85,000  job  loss  figure.  I  think  if  the  administra- 
tion disagrees  with  those,  I  think  we  should  look  to  see  how  you 
feel  those  numbers  are  not  accurate. 

Mr.  Collier.  Congressman,  if  I  could  add  a  little  bit  to  that. 
There  are  two  things  you  have  to  look  at  when  you  start  talking 
about  job  loss  numbers.  The  first  is  the  base,  what  are  they  com- 
paring it  to,  and  then  the  second  is  whether  they  are  including  in- 
direct jobs  or  only  direct  jobs. 

When  you  look  at  the  85,000  and  you  use  a  base  farther  back 
during  the  historic  timber  levels,  and  you  include  indirect  jobs,  I 
don't  know  whether  they  are  close  or  they  are  far  off;  I  haven't  ana- 
lyzed it  that  carefully,  but  when  we  look  at  a  1992  baseline  and 
a  direct  job  loss  only,  we  are  very  confident  in  our  6,000  estimate, 
and  we  think  it  is  a  solid  estimate. 
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Now,  I  don't  want  to  take  issue  with  whether  or  not  you  ought 
to  count  indirect  jobs.  We  were  looking  at  what  is  it  in  terms  of 
jobs  we  want  to  try  to  have  an  economic  package  that  addresses, 
and  that  is  why  we  came  out  with  the  6,000. 

We  believed  if  we  replaced  those  6,000,  we  would  also  be  replac- 
ing the  indirect  jobs  that  go  with  them.  So  that  is  why  we  focused 
on  direct  job  loss  and  we  looked  at  the  1992  base  and  that  is  how 
we  came  out  with  our  6,000.  I  would  imagine  that  is  the  difference 
between  our  number  and  any  other  numbers.  If  you  ask  those  two 
questions,  you  will  get  the  answer. 

Mr.  LaRocco.  In  other  words,  perhaps  how  big  the  multiplier  ef- 
fect is  and  how  that  reverberates  around  the  region? 

Mr.  Collier.  And  what  the  baseline  is  that  you  are  comparing 
to. 

Mr.  Greber.  For  clarification,  if  you  look  at  our  numbers  in  the 
region,  in  the  region's  timber  industry,  1988  there  were  152,000 
jobs.  Under  option  9,  that  drops  to  119,800.  Now,  you  could  say 
that  in  that  period  of  time  there  were  32,200  jobs  lost  from  1988 
to  option  9,  and  then  if  you  applied  an  indirect  and  induced  multi- 
plier of  1.12,  you  are  up  to  70,000  jobs. 

So  that  is  a  selection  of  1988  as  a  baseline.  If  you  choose  1992 
as  a  baseline,  you  are  starting  with  the  125,400  jobs  amd  dropping 
down  to  119,800  jobs. 

Mr.  LaRocco.  Thank  you. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  quick  comment  that  I  have  heard  from 
people  out  in  the  Northwest  that  perhaps  the  administration  has 
dealt  with  this  problem  with  a  great  deal  of  intensity  and  now  that 
there  tends  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  at  the  staff 
level  that  is  being  dedicated  to  this  problem,  and  I  would  just  hope 
we  stay  with  the  same  intensity  to  resolve  this. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  Mr.  Pombo  of 
California. 

Mr.  Pombo.  Thank  you. 

Just  to  clarify  something  you  just  said  that  maybe  I  misunder- 
stood you.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  using  1992  as  your  baseline 
for  job  loss? 

Mr.  Greber.  I  never  used  a  baseline  for  job  losses.  I  reported  his- 
toric employment  levels  and  a  future  projection  for  exactly  the  rea- 
son that  we  are  talking  about.  You  can  play  a  lot  of  games  with 
selection  of  a  base  for  expressing  job  losses. 

So  there  is  not  a  baseline  established  within  the  FEMAT  report. 

Mr.  Pombo.  Sorry.  I  thought  I  heard  you  say  1992. 

Mr.  Greber.  I  said  if  you  selected  1992  as  a  base,  and  before 
that  I  said  if  you  selected  1988  as  a  base  to  demonstrate  selection 
of  a  base  can  skew  the  numbers  quite  a  bit. 

Mr,  Collier.  Congressman,  to  help  you  with  that,  if  I  might,  he 
is  referring  to  the  scientific  report  that  we  received.  As  we  trans- 
lated his  calculation  in  job  loss  numbers,  which  is  an  addition  and 
subtraction  process,  we  used  1992  as  our  baseline. 

Mr.  Pombo.  So  you  did  use 
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Mr.  Collier.  We  did.  He  didn't.  We  used  his  numbers  to  make 
that  calculation. 

Mr.  POMBO.  But  in  1992,  the — I  guess  what  you  guys  are  trying 
to  do  is  get  away  from  the  shutdown  of  the  industry  that  happened 
in  1992,  and  if  you  are  using  that  as  your  baseline,  you  are  show- 
ing the  basic  shutdown  of  the  industry  in  1992  and  we  are  only 
going  to  lose  6,000  from  there? 

Mr.  Collier.  Congressman,  2  things.  One  is  there  was  still  a  lot 
of  timber  in  the  pipeline  in  1992  and  the  second  thing  is,  we 
weren't  trying  to  hide  what  we  were  doing  a  bit. 

If  you  want  to  go  back  and  look  2  years  further  at  1990,  I  believe 
we  calculated  that  number  and  it  is  in  the  report  also. 

Mr.  POMBO.  I  have  another  question  that  has  to  do  with  the 
takings  analysis  that  was  done.  I  am  sure  you  have  done  a  takings 
analysis  under  this,  and  what  is  your  estimated  cost  of  the  takings 
of  private  property  under  this  option? 

Mr.  Collier.  What  takings  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  PoMBO.  Under  the  fifth  amendment,  takings  of  private  prop- 
erty and  the  further  restrictions  on  their  ability  to  use  their  private 
property. 

Mr.  Collier.  We  have  not  concluded  that  we  have  a  fifth  amend- 
ment takings  problem  at  this  point.  Congressman. 

Mr.  POMBO.  So  are  you  telling  me  that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  loss  of  value  to  the  private  property,  its  effect  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Collier.  Congressman,  I  hope  the  result  of  this  plan  is  that 
we  free  up  a  lot  of  private  lands  that  is  currently  under  restric- 
tions, not  that  we  are  adding  restrictions  to  other  private  land. 

Mr.  POMBO.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  Mr.  Herger. 

Mr.  Rose.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Herger.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pombo. 

Just  continuing  this,  Mr.  Collier,  because  this  is  certainly  an 
area — it  is  tragic  enough  of  all  the  mills  and  the  real  people,  real 
families,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  generations  working  in  the  woods 
that  are  out  of  work,  without  trifling  with  numbers,  if  you  will. 

Now,  you  have  mentioned  we  are  using  1992  as  a  baseline.  I  am 
sure — in  my  district,  probably  in  1992,  because  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  1990  and  because  we  were  looking  for  a  balanced  program 
that  would  help  to  some  degree  rectify  what  had  happened  in  1990, 
we  probably  had  about  20  mills  close  at  that  time. 

So  I  can  assure  you,  the  citizens  in  my  district  would  look  with 
strong  distaste  at  what  would  appear  to  be  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  how  tragic  these  numbers  really  are  and  not  looking  at  indi- 
rect jobs,  all  the  service  stations  and  the  restaurants  and  every- 
thing else  that  are  used  because  of  what  you  would  say  would  be 
9,000  or  6,000,  which  we  feel  is  dramatically  underestimated,  but 
again — but  that  is  a  statement,  I  suppose. 

Just  getting  back  again  to  the  great  concern  in  our  area,  Mr. 
Lyons,  is  the  health  of  our  forests;  400,000  acres  of  timber  burned 
in  1987  were  subject  to  that.  Again,  I  would  like  to  request  of  you, 
Mr.  Lyons,  that  you  would  request  of  the  administration  to  recon- 
sider the  unique  characteristics  and  particularly  fire  characteristics 
of  northern  California  in  another  study. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Your  time  has  expired  and 
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Mr.  Herger.  Is  that  not  a  yes,  you  would  request? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Let  me  answer  your  original  question,  Mr.  Herger. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Lyons,  please  be  brief.  We  are  out  of  time. 

Mr.  Herger.  I  saw  you  shaking  your  head. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  did  consider  those 
characteristics  in  preparing  the  original  study.  We  will  continue  to 
look  at  those  issues. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Will  the  clock  run  through  two  cycles  or  one  extended? 

Mr.  Rose.  We  will  do  it  twice. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clarify  something  that  I 
think  may  have  been  misunderstood.  The  payment  to  the  counties, 
the  ALO  counties  is  a  part  of  the  President's  economic  package,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Lyons.  It  is. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  So  it  is  not  an  add-on.  Thank  you. 

And  second,  our  constituents  do  want  us  to  cut  waste,  and  prob- 
ably this  week  we  are  going  to  hear  a  crescendo  of  rhetoric  de- 
manding a  cut  in  waste  before  we  have  any  additional  taxes.  I 
would  like  to  caution  my  colleagues  that  we  are  probably  all  guilty 
of  being  too  casual  in  our  demsinds  for  additional  studies  and  re- 
consideration of  administrative  agencies,  and  we  should  look  with 
a  real  jaundiced  eye  as  to  our  motives  and  the  worth  of  those  re- 
quests that  we  make  before  we  so  casually  drop  them  into  the 
record. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  clarification.  Did  I 
hear  somebody  say  that  you  have  gotten  the  plaintiffs  to  join  you 
in  going  to  the  court? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  thought  maybe  you  had  missed  that  point.  We 
have  been  working  on  this  since  we  announced  the  plan.  We  don't 
have  all  the  i's  dotted  and  t's  crossed,  but  I  do  have  a  letter  from 
them  that  I  received  this  morning  that  says  they  are  committed  to 
working  with  us. 

All  we  have  to  do  now  is  identify  the  specific  sales.  We  will  be 
going  to  the  courts  promptly  with  a  joint  motion  asking  Judge 
Dwyer  to  allow  certain  sales  to  proceed,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
junction. 

Now,  this  is  part  of  our  effort  to  get  timber  into  those  commu- 
nities as  quickly  as  we  can. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  really  is  an  astounding  an- 
nouncement, and  I  think  that  you  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
and  praise  for  having  brought  us  to  this  stage. 

I  would  like  some  discussion  of  the  scientific  panels  and  how  you 
anticipate  that  is  going  to  function  in  regard  to  two  areas.  One,  the 
probability  of  survival  of  the  range  of  species  and,  two,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  how  the  adaptive  management  areas  would  function. 

Mr.  Lyons.  With  regard  to  how  the  adaptive  management  areas 
would  function.  Congress  woman,  those  areas  were  identified  as  a 
means  of  trying  to  achieve  two  things. 
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First  of  all,  I  think  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  the  capability 
to  manage  resources  to  deal  with  the  resource  problems  we  face  out 
there  and  achieve  the  overall  objectives  set  in  the  forest  plan. 

I  think,  second  of  all  and  most  importantly  is  to  demonstrate 
that  adaptive  management  works.  We  are  creating  a  situation,  we 
hope,  that  is  a  laboratory  to  try  different  silvicultural  techniques 
to  understand  the  relationship  between  management  and  impacts 
on  both  timber  and  nontimber  resources,  and  also  to  experiment 
with  different  ways  of  involving  the  public  more  directly  in  making 
management  choices  and  management  decisions. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  And  how  about  in  how  you  assess  the  probability 
of  survival  of  the  range  of  species  so  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
crises  by  crises?  How  does  the  scientific  panel  function  in  that  re- 
gard or  how  do  you  anticipate  that  it  will? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  We  developed  a  means  of  looking  at  that  broad 
spectrum  of  species  by  taking  expert  panels,  14  panels  of  experts 
and  asking  them  essentially  in  the  question  that  you  asked — we 
gave  them  four  likely  outcomes  based  on  the  regulations  and  in  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act;  are  viable  populations  well  dis- 
tributed? Are  viable  populations  not  well  distributed?  Are  viable 
populations— C  well  distributed,  but  in  pockets  or  refugia  not  well 
distributed;  and  I  asked  them  to  assess  the  situation  in  terms  of 
habitat  for  species  across  that  entire  spectrum. 

Now,  while  I  would  not,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  species,  bet 
the  farm  on  the  assessment  of  those  individually,  collectively  they 
add  up  to  a  rather  definitive  picture  of  how  one  might  best  go 
about  indeed  preserving  that  entire  ecosystem  and  the  parts  there- 
of, and  there  are  risk  assessments  associated  and  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent between  options. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  In  the  adaptive  management  areas,  the  scientific 
panel  has  an  overall  check  of  what  is  being  done.  But  isn't  one  of 
the  values  of  how  those  areas  would  be  managed,  is  it  against  the 
communities'  invested  interest  in  the  outcome  of  sustainable  man- 
agement, sustainable  use  of  the  resource? 

Mr.  Lyons.  That  is  precisely  the  case,  Mrs.  Unsold.  These  areas 
weren't  placed  at  random  across  the  landscape.  They  were  placed 
in  areas  where  communities  had  either  already  made  an  invest- 
ment in  attempting  to  affect  management  and  management  direc- 
tion, or  in  areas  where  communities  certainly  are  impacted  by 
changes  in  Federal  timber  supply. 

And  we  seek  an  opportunity  in  establishing  these  adaptive  man- 
agement areas  to  foster  a  greater  and  closer  cooperation  with  the 
communities  so  as  to  allow  them  to  help  determine  what  future 
management  direction  will  be  to  maintain  sustainable  production 
of  timber  and  other  resources  those  communities  might  depend  on. 

One  of  the  concepts  we  are  exploring,  in  fact,  is  trying  to  keep 
the  timber  supply  from  a  given  adaptive  management  area  within 
that  local  region  to  benefit  local  mills  and  other  sectors  of  the  in- 
dustry that  might  use  wood  products. 

We  are  trying  some  innovative  approaches  to  management  to 
hopefully  move  things  along  and  reduce  some  of  the  conflict  and 
confrontation  that  we  see  currently  causing  the  problems  in  the  re- 
gion. 
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Mrs.  Unsoeld.  In  Washington  State,  two-thirds  of  our  timber 
base  is  privately  owned  or  at  least  non-Federal,  State,  and  private, 
but  we  can't  get  very  far  with  an  ecosystem  management  or  water- 
shed restoration  protection  without  involving  the  private  land- 
owners in  managing  the  landscape. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  cooperation  and  involvement  of  private 
timber  landowners  in  the  ecosystem  management  approach? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  think  we  have  seen.  Congress  woman,  that  everyone 
in  the  region  has  a  vested  interest  in  working  together  to  try  and 
provide  the  raw  material  needs  for  the  industry  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  protection  of  environmental  values  that  are  also  important 
to  the  region. 

A^ain,  referring  to  the  adaptive  management  areas,  several  were 
designed  in  mixed  ownerships  to  try  and  foster  that  cooperation 
and  coordination.  I  hope  it  is  reflective  of  the  fact  that  I  think  per- 
haps this  crisis  has  brought  people  to  realize  that  it  is  important 
that  we  do  work  together  to  try  and  move  forward  to  manage  our 
way  out  of  this  crisis  as  opposed  to  allow  the  status  quo  to  remain. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
value  to  the  private  landowners  in  your  working  on  the  4(d)  rule. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  thought  you  were  headed  in  that  direction,  but  I 
thought  I  would  beat  the  dead  horse  on  adaptive  management 
areas  first. 

Let  me  allow  Tom  Collier,  whose  staff  has  been  involved  in  devel- 
oping the  4(d)  rule,  give  you  an  update  on  where  that  stands. 

Mr.  Collier.  The  4(d)  rule  looks  at  how  we  can  lift  the  owl  re- 
strictions that  have  been  on  a  lot  of  the  land.  And  as  we  have 
looked  at  that,  we  have  looked  at  what  other  restrictions  might 
need  to  be  in  place  for  the  owl. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  some  of  that  we  could  lo- 
cate along  riparian  zones  and  kind  of  get  a  two-fer  out  of  the  rule. 
We  would  provide  some  habitat  for  owls  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
would  provide  some  additional  watershed  protection,  with  a  final 
benefit  for  the  private  landowner  of  when  the  at-risk  fish  stocks 
that  may  be  listed  are  listed.  They  are  already  ahead  of  the  game 
in  terms  of  how  they  are  going  to  manage  their  lands. 

We  are  not  sure  how  far  we  will  be  able  to  take  that  process 
within  the  context  of  4(d).  Because  within  the  context  of  4(d),  we 
are  limited  to  the  confines  of  species  and  we  will  stay  within  the 
confines  of  that  portion  of  the  statute. 

But  another  option  we  are  looking  at  are  using  habitat  conserva- 
tion plans  and  coming  up  with  some  models  that  we  could  make 
available  to  industry  and  see  if  we  could  not  do  something  along 
the  lines  of  what  we  did  for  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  down  in 
the  Southeast  that  would  provide  existing  protection  and  also  be 
looking  forward  in  the  future  as  to  what  we  see  coming  down  the 
pike,  so  that  a  particularly  cooperative  landowner  would  get  some 
future  benefits  out  of  agreeing  to  that  type  of  HCP. 

Mr.  Rose.  One  minute  left. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  On  the  total? 

Mr.  Rose.  Is  that  the  first  5  minutes  or  the  whole? 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  The  whole. 

I  will  make  a  statement,  because  I  believe  that  what  you  all  sit- 
ting at  this  table,  and  some  of  your  colleagues,  have  undergone  in 
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the  way  of  abuse  from  us  in  Government  in  what  we  have  re- 
quested you  to  do  and  the  kind  of  attack  you  have  often  been 
under,  I  want  to  express  a  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done,  what 
you  are  still  doing  for  us,  and  to  say  that  the  proof  of  the  value 
of  what  you  have  done,  if  in  nothing  else — and  I  think  there  is  a 
lot  that  we  can  point  to — ^but  in  your  being  able  to  take  to  the 
judge,  to  the  court,  a  request  for  the  injunctions  to  be  lifted  with 
which  we  have  been  living  so  long. 

So  my  congratulations  to  all  of  you  and  my  thanks  from  the 
Northwest  for  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  gentlelady's  time  has  ex- 
pired. Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  recognize  Mr.  Doolittle  from  California  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  I  yield  my  time  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  yield- 
ing. 

Dr.  Greber,  we  are  all  confused  about  the  relative  numbers  of 
jobs  lost,  and  let  me  get  at  it  another  way,  if  I  can.  The  administra- 
tion says  that  there  will  be  6,000  direct  jobs  lost.  You  offered  at  the 
timber  conference  a  recommendation,  I  believe,  and  you  identified 
job  loss. 

What  was  the  number  of  jobs  lost  that  you  recommended  in  your 
presentation  to  the  conference  in  Portland?  Let  me  ask  it  this  way: 
What  was  your  multiplier.  Dr.  Greber. 

Mr.  Greber.  The  multiplier  I  was  using  was  roughly  14  jobs  per 
million  board  foot. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  So  at  14  jobs  per  million  board  feet,  and 
we  are  going  to  lose  4  billion,  that  is  above  55,000  jobs  lost? 

Mr.  Greber.  That  is  with  indirect  and  induced  effects,  correct. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  So  you  have  told  the  conference  that  the 
multiplier,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  be  14;  and  so  all  we  have  to 
do — ^that  is  indirect  and  direct  jobs  lost? 

Mr.  Greber.  Correct. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  So  all  we  have  to  do  is  determine  the  loss 
and  multiply  that.  Obviously,  the  loss  of  sale  quality  is  down  to  1.2 
billion  from  historically,  roughly,  5  billion  in  that  region? 

Mr.  Greber.  Correct. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Greber.  I  will  say.  Congressman,  that  we  actually  increased 
the  multiplier  within  the  course  of  this  study.  That  was  some  of  the 
growth  in  value-added  manufacturing  and  some  of  the  other  sectors 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  economy  and  the  industry  folks  seen  on 
the  raw  material  recovery.  We  actually  increased  our  multiplier 
somewhat  from  that  study. 

So  I  can't  recall  the  exact  number,  but  it  is  higher  than  the  mul- 
tiplier that  was  used  in  the  forest  conference. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  It  is  higher  than  14? 

Mr.  Greber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Is  it  20? 

Mr.  Greber.  It  is  not  that  high.  I  can  reconstruct  it  for  you,  if 
you  would  like. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Please,  if  you  just  give  me  a  number,  I  can 
multiply  by  4  billion. 
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Mr.  Greber.  It  actually  comes  out  to  be — excuse  me.  16.5. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  16.5  times  4  billion  is  how  much?  Some- 
body? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  66,000. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  66,000,  roughly. 

Mr.  Greber.  Correct. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Thomas,  I  want  to  read  from  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  Portland  signed  by  Marvin  Plenert,  whom 
you  know — I  hope  this  does  not  cost  him  his  jol>— about  the  impact 
upon  the  timber  sale  in  the  Ashland  watershed  on  spotted  owls. 

"The  result  was  that  owls  seemed  to  cope  with  the  light  touch  of 
activities  very  easily,  even  while  on  the  nest,  while  nearly  10  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  timber  were  removed.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
activity  has  created  any  threat  to  the  survival  or  recovery  of  the 
owl.  Indeed,  we  believe  the  forest  habitat  has  been  improved  by 
creating  a  multistoried  canopy  with  the  remaining  debris  for  forage 
habitat. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  I  have  no  idea  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  He  is  talking  about  harvesting  timber  in 
spotted  owl  areas.  They  took  10  million  board  feet  out  of  the  Ash- 
land watershed. 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  Congressman,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Do  you  agree  you  can  harvest  timber  in 
spotted  owl  habitat? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  Would  I  agree  with  what? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  That  you  can  harvest  timber  near  spotted 
owl  nests  and  not  injure  spotted  owls? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  Depends  on  how  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Depends  on  how  it  is  done.  It  can  be  done? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  Depends  on  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  It  can  be  done? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  Again,  it  depends  on  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Well,  it  is  either  one  way  or  the  other.  You 
just  told  us  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  I  just  told  you  it  depends  on  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  If  the  circumstances 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  I  won't  give  you  a  yes  or  no  answer  because  it 
is  not  a  yes  or  no  question.  It  depends  on  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  The  point  is,  here  is  a  biologist  of  some  re- 
nown sa3dng  it  did  not  injure  the  spotted  owl  by  harvesting  timber. 
What  are  you  saying? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  I  have  not  read  the  letter  and  it  is  unfair  to  ask 
me  a  question  on  something  that  I  am  not  familiar  with — ^the  docu- 
ment you  are  looking  at.  I  would  assume  it  means  there  was  a  case 
where  they  harvested,  a  situation,  and  the  owl  remained.  How 
much  they  took,  how  they  did  it,  what  the  circumstances  were,  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Your  promise  is  to  set  aside  9  million  acres 
in  alternate  nine.  Nine  million  acres  that  cannot  be  touched.  That 
is  your  alternative? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  That  is  alternative  nine. 
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Mr.  J.  Thomas.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  What  is  alternative  nine? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  Alternate  set-asides — I  don't  know  the  exact 
number,  but  it  allows  for  thinning  both  of  young  stands  up  to  age 
80,  both  of  plantations  and  of  naturally  regenerated  stands.  It  calls 
for  intervention  under  an  appropriate  plan  on  the  east  side  and  the 
Klamath  Province  to  deal  with  fire  situations  in  danger.  It  is  not 
a  total  reserve. 

Mr.  Vento  [assuming  chair].  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pired. Mr.  Farr  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Farr.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  you  and  your  cochairs  on  calling  this  joint  hearing.  It 
is  very  informative.  And  I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the  panel 
on  rising  to  the  challenge  that  they  had  to  face.  I  think  they  have 
done  a  remarkable  job  faced  with  very  tough  circumstances. 

I  have  two  questions  that  I  am  interested  in.  Both  come  from  my 
own  personal  background  of,  one,  representing  a  county  that  is  the 
smallest  county  in  California,  Santa  Cruz  County,  but  is  a  major 
contributor  to  timber  harvesting,  both  on  private  and  State  lands; 
and,  two,  working  as  a  hotshot  crew  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  on 
a  firefighting  crew  during  college. 

The  issue  I  am  interested  in  affects  the  State  of  California.  Es- 
sentially, it  is  the  interface.  California  has  been  faced  with  a 
drought.  The  drought  has  caused  a  lot  of  beetle  infection.  The  bee- 
tle infection  and  the  drought  have  caused  scores  of  dead  trees, 
leading  to  a  large  fuel  load  increase. 

The  State  of  California,  department  of  forestry,  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  fires  and  interfaces  with  the  private  sector,  private 
lands,  and  particularly  has  a  difficult  mission  ahead  of  them  in  the 
checkerboard  ownership  in  northern  California  with  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  plans  outlined  today. 

My  question  is:  Because  of  the  legal  duty  issue  that  the  State  has 
to  face  in  the  agreements  they  have  developed,  will  there  be  any 
compensation  for  the  State  of  California  beyond  the  community  as- 
sistance that  you  outlined  for  the  owl  communities  or  owl  counties, 
to  help  the  State  in  their  fire  prevention  management? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  Congressman,  I  don't  know  if  I  can  answer  that 
question  immediately.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  specific  resource 
needs  would  be  and  how  implementation  of  this  plan  might  affect 
the  fire  responsibilities  of  the  State.  It  is  certainly  something  we 
can  look  at  to  determine  if  additional  resources  are  needed. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  believe  it  also  greatly  affects  the  salvage  sale  for 
dead  fuel  policy  when  it  is  worked  out.  Do  you  have  a  timeframe 
when  you  will  have  the  policy  regulations  determined? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  can't  tell  you  that  offhand,  but  I  can  find  out  for 
you.  Congressman,  and  send  it  to  your  office. 

Mr.  Farr.  Thank  you. 

And  last,  with  the  Federal  short  supply  driving  up  the  cost  of 
timber,  it  is  going  to  put  more  pressure  on  private  lands,  as  you 
have  indicated,  and  as  you  have  wanted  to  happen,  and  result  in 
more  pressure  on  State  lands.  Those  are  going  to  require,  under 
our  timber  harvest  management  plan  in  California,  greatly  in- 
creased cost  to  the  State  department  of  forestry  to  process  those 
timber  harvest  plans  on  both  State  and  private  lands. 
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Is  there  going  to  be  any  compensation  or  ability  to  help  the  State 
address  those  increased  pressures? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  as  you  know,  Congressman,  I  think  we  have  a 
good  working  relationship  with  Terry  Gordon  and  the  State  people, 
and  we  will  continue  to  work  with  them  to  see  if  there  is  need  to 
identify  additional  resources  or  to  make  changes  in  management 
priorities  in  the  region  to  help  facilitate  the  implementation  of  this 
plan. 

If  it  causes  any  additional  impact  on  California's  forest  program, 
we  will  attempt  to  work  with  them  to  see  if  we  can  work  things 
out. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  would  appreciate  that.  We  will  submit  to  you  some 
cost  estimates  from  the  State  of  California  and  we  would  hope  you 
could  address  those. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  had  a  feeling  you  might  have  those. 

Mr.  Farr.  Thank  you.  I  will  5deld  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Vento.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vento.  There  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  loss  of 
jobs  on  private  lands,  but  you  used  a  figure  of  9.6  or  9.8  in  the  ex- 
ecutive summary  of  the  document  in  terms  of  the  mid-1980's,  and 
point  out  that  the  projections  are  actually  that  they  would  become 
and  are  less  today  and  they  would  be  less  in  the  future;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Don't  you  use  that  in  the  executive  summary,  Mr.  Collier? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  number.  Congressman. 
I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  wanted  to  point  it  out,  because  I  thought  that  the 
summary  says  that  the  Washington  outlook  and — well,  that  is  a 
different  statement.  But  I  think  in  that  executive  summary  it 
points  out  the  number  of  job  losses  even  in  the  private  sector  lands 
are  less  than  in  terms  of  what  your  projections  are  from  what  they 
are  today. 

In  fact,  is  there  any  assessment  here  of  the  fishery  jobs?  We  are 
talking,  obviously,  about  jobs. 

Mr.  Greber. 

Mr.  Greber.  We  did  an  assessment  of  the  current  level  of  em- 
ployment in  commercial  fisheries  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  We 
did  not  do  any  forecasts  of  how  these  plans  might  alter  that  em- 
ployment level,  but  we  did  assess  current  employment  levels. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  the  point  is,  if  one  were  to  assume  that  they 
were  to  remain  constant  as  opposed  to  change,  since  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship apparently  between  the — of  course,  there  is  all  sorts  of 
controversy  about  this,  and  we  can  probably  get  into  that,  too — ^but 
that  the  timber  harvest  in  an  excessive  way  has  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  fisheries,  and  that  if  you  assume  this  particular  trade- 
off, obviously,  it  would  or  should  be  considered  a  credit  for  probably 
following  this  ecosystem  management  that  you  are  putting  out; 
isn't  that  correct.  Dr.  Greber? 

Mr.  Greber.  In  the  long  run,  you  should  see  some  gains  in  the 
commercial  fisheries  and  the  recreation  fisheries  related  industries. 

Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Farr's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Volkmer. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  personally  want  to  apologize  to  Jerry  Franklin 
for  not  including  him  in  the  "Gang  of  Four"  at  the  table.  The  re- 
porter was  between  me  and  I  didn't  notice  you  there.  I  want  to  say 
thank  you,  too. 

But  I  have  several  things.  First,  I  want  to  make  a  little  state- 
ment and  maybe  clarify  some  things. 

In  defense  of  the  panel  and  Mr.  Lyons  and  this  administration, 
who  are,  in  my  opinion,  attempting  for  the  first  time  to  try  to  re- 
solve the  issue  in  the  Northwest,  I  can  well  remember — Jim,  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  you,  to  put  you  on  the  spot,  to  verify  what  I  am 
going  to  say;  but  as  one  who  was  working  right  with  me  at  the 
time,  and  the  others  at  the  panel,  you  know  back  in  1990  there  was 
a  little  court  order  that  required  the  then-administration  to  come 
up  with  a  proposal. 

And  those  of  us  who  were,  as  chairman  then  of  the  Forestry  Sub- 
committee, and  those  of  us  working  on  it  along  with  Interior  and 
others,  anxiously  awaited  for  that  proposal.  It  was  supposed  to 
come  out  in  September.  And  in  September,  we  got  a  three-page 
news  release.  And  that  is  all  that  I  ever  saw  that  was  ever  done 
by  the  previous  administration  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
in  the  Northwest.  And  we  anxiously  awaited  through  1990,  1991, 
and  1992  without  any  efforts. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  effort  that  is  being  made,  be- 
cause I  look  upon  it,  if  we  just  sat  back  and  took  the  same  ap- 
proach that  was  taken  before,  and  you  had  done  that,  where  would 
we  be  as  far  as  sales  for  next  year?  We  are  talking  about,  are  we 
not,  on  the  west  side,  we  are  talking  about  region  6  on  the  west 
side;  northern  California,  region  5;  right?  Not  talking  the  east  side; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lyons.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Where  would  we  be  as  far  as  proposed  sales  next 
year  without  any  activity  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  we  would  simply  be  able  to  offer  those  sales 
under  contract  that  have  already  passed  section  7  consultation. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Right. 

Mr.  Lyons.  We  would  still  face  the  injunctions  currently  in  place 
and,  frankly,  that  has  precluded  the  ability  to  prepare  any  new 
sales,  so  the  pipeline  has  virtually  run  dry. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  So  the  existing  sales — and  even  if  you  attempted 
sales  and  some  of  those  were  approved  through  fish  and  wildlife, 
et  cetera,  if  that  was  done,  you  would  still  undoubtedly  run  into  ap- 
peals to  those  sales;  correct? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Correct. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  So  in  a  couple  of  years,  we  would  have  nothing  in 
the  pipeline  and  it  is  all  dried  up. 

Mr.  Lyons.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  So  I  think  everybody  should  recognize  that. 

The  other  thing  I  think  people  should  recognize,  and  as  one  who 
worked  strenuously  back  on  H.R.  4899  and  saw  that  one,  too,  was 
a  compromise  and  it  was  an  attempt  to  again  arrive  at  a  solution — 
and  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Hamburg,  you  said  this 
must  be  a  good  proposal.  Well,  those  of  us  who  have  been  through 
this  for  years  recognize  that  when  you  have  something  that  you 
feel  is  actually  accomplishing  a  purpose  out  there,  you  will  find 
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that  there  are  both  sides  that  are  going  to  condemn  you  for  doing 
it  and  tell  you  that  it  is  no  good. 

And  that  is  why  I  want  to  commend  this  administration  for 
knowing  that,  knowing  that  you  are  getting  into  that  field  and  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  a  solution  anyway. 

And  for  those  of  you — 1  guess  especially  we  don't  have  many 
freshmen  left  around.  Mr.  Hamburg  is  still  here,  and  there  are  a 
couple  on  this  side.  This  is,  again,  just  that  part  of  the  owl  forests 
out  there.  We  still  have  the  problem  with  the  east  side;  right.  Jack? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr,  VOLKMER.  We  have  that  coming  at  us.  We  have  the  Sierras 
in  California;  is  that  right,  Jim? 

Mr.  Lyons.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  And  we  have  the  others,  the  Northern  Rockies, 
Central  Rockies,  and  other  areas  too  that  still  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed. And,  Jack,  Jerry,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  all  a  question 
here. 

As  one  who  has  listened  to  you  and  learned  from  you  over  the 
years  about  a  different  approach  to  managing  a  forest,  we  don't 
know,  do  we,  everything  we  need  to  know  yet  about  an  ecological 
management  of  our  national  forest  or  any  forest  yet? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  very  correct,  Mr.  Congressman.  We  do  not 
know,  and  I  think  it  is  really  important  that  we  recognize  that  as 
we  go  about  implementing  this  or  any  other  plan;  that  we  have  to 
learn  as  we  go,  and  that,  in  effect,  we  are  conducting  experiments 
with  every  decision  we  make. 

Now,  the  implication  of  that  is  that  we  really  need  to  begin  to 
monitor  for  the  first  time  so  that  we  can  assess  how  well  we  are 
doing  with  our  experiments. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  And  so  you  would  foresee  that  as  we  develop  the 
plan,  and  if  it  is  approved  by  the  court  and  as  it  goes  on,  there  are 
going  to  be  changes  made,  necessarily,  in  that  plan;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  certainly  correct.  We  certainly  will. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  And  we  will  have  to  do  additional  research  into 
various  areas  in  order  to  learn  more  than  what  we  know  now;  is 
that  correct,  also? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  absolutely  correct,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  Now,  I  hope  that  everyone  recognizes  that  and 
that  what  is  being  proposed  here  is  not  just  an  end  but  a  begin- 
ning. 

And  I  want  to  again  commend  those  within  the  administration 
for  daring  to  tread  this  road  because  you  are  not  going  to  get  a  lot 
of  bouquets  as  you  go  down  the  road. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Vento.  Thank  you,  Harold,  for  keeping  within  the  time. 

Mr.  Lewis,  do  you  want  to  recognize 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Kingston  of  Georgia  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Kingston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  one  question  in  the 
spirit  of  just  making  a  point.  We  kind  of,  as  usual,  in  the  current 
administration,  I  would  say,  open  statements  always  blaming  ev- 
erything on  the  last  12  years  and  the  failed  policies  of  the  past. 
Gridlock.  And  certainly  your  testimony,  particularly  Mr.  Collier's, 
was  full  of  that,  at  least  with  the  first  five  pages. 
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Would  you  blame  the  previous  administration  for  not  typing  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper  today?  I  ask  that  because  I  noticed  Mr. 
Lyons  was  environmentally  correct  in  his  testimony.  Shame  on  the 
rest  of  you  guys.  And  I  hope  the  next  time  that  the  committee  and 
the  Secretary  send  folks  down  here,  they  do  use  both  sides  of  the 
paper  in  the  name  of  environmental  protection  and  saving  the 
Earth. 

I  am  being  a  little  bit  sarcastic  only  because  I  still  feel  the  sting 
of  the  first  five  pages  of  your  testimony,  and  I  really  and  truly  hope 
that  we  get  to  the  point  in  this  administration  where  everything 
is  not  just,  OK,  let's  start  out  being  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

I  am  a  new  member.  I  represent  a  district  that  is  not  interested 
in  partisan  politics  and  that  is  all  this  is:  Well,  the  failed  policies 
of  the  past.  I  mean,  give  us  a  break.  Let's  start  off  with  a  little  in- 
tegrity. These  issues  are  way  too  important  to  start  out  with  the 
usual  partisan  diatribes.  And  that  might  be  Washington,  I  am  not 
trying  to  blame  it  on  you  guys.  Maybe  that  is  everj^hing,  because 
it  certainly  seems  to  be  the  case,  but  this  almost  sounds  like  a 
budget  hearing  here,  which  is  partisan. 

The  Ag  Committee,  which  I  am  a  member  of.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  I  am  also  a  member  of,  they  are  generally 
bipartisan  committees.  You  have  environmentalists  and  less  than 
environmentalists  on  there,  but  I  just  hope  that  we  can  get  there. 
And  I  am  not  asking  for  a  response,  I  am  just  making  that  state- 
ment. 

I  am  speaking  from  a  new  Member's  perspective  and  I  want  to 
3rield  my  time. 

Mr.  Collier.  May  I  make  a  short  response? 

Mr.  Kingston.  It  would  only  be  fair,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Collier.  Point  well  made.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  as  we  move  ahead. 

Mr.  Kingston.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor,  yield  my  time. 

Mr.  Vento.  Gentleman  )delds  back  his  time. 

Mr.  Lewis.  He  wants  to  yield  his  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Vento.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  brief  time  I  have,  I  would  like  to  sort  of  sum  up  what  I 
have  heard.  I  know  there  is  a  jobs  program.  About  $1.2  billion  in 
economic  assistance  going  in  for  a  jobs  program. 

I  look  at  the  1978  program  in  the  Redwoods  National  Forest, 
where  there  was  a  very  lucrative  jobs  program  brought  to  the  area, 
and  of  the  3,500  people  that  received  benefits  of  that  program,  less 
than  10  percent  retained  a  job  after  the  first  several  months. 

And  so  to  show  that  there  is  very  little  hope  of  economic  success 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  pumping  in  additional  dollars  when 
you  take  out  this  basic  infrastructure,  I  would  like  to  look  at  where 
we  are  compared  to  where  we  have  been  brought,  what  we  have 
actually  done  with  this  plan  that  is  ratcheted  down  to  $1.2  billion. 

That  is  not  taking  into  consideration  the  infrastructure  necessary 
to  maintain  harvest  in  those  areas  and  not  taking  into  consider- 
ation survival  of  special  infrastructure  that  will  keep  environ- 
mentalists off  of  you  while  you  are  trjdng  to  harvest  that.  This  plan 
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is,  unfortunately,  based  upon  the  same  laws  that  were  created  by 
mj^h  and  poor  science,  and  the  same  pressures  for  court  actions 
and  other  actions  are  going  to  be  there.  So  I  doubt  we  will  ever 
harvest  the  $1.2  billion. 

There  are  some  5,000  endangered  species  and/or  candidates  com- 
ing up.  So  what  I  am  saying  is,  I  would  hope  this  administration 
would  not  just  rearrange  the  deck  chairs  on  the  Titanic  but  we 
would  pull  back  and  take  a  real  look  at  how  we  got  to  this  place. 
Otherwise,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  Mr.  Volkmer 
mentioned  a  while  ago  in  the  west  Sierra,  areas  in  the  South, 
Southeast,  that  will  face  these  same  problems  and  we  will  find  that 
the  same  goofy  reasons  we  got  to  this  point  today  will  be  there. 
And  we  will  forget  about  the  80,000  jobs  that  are  being  lost  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  because  there  will  be  so  many  being  lost  all  over 
the  country  that  those  will  be  minuscule. 

We  need  to  go  back  and  reassess  those  laws  that  brought  us  to 
this  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Vento.  The  gentleman  has  jrielded  back  the  balance  of  his 
time,  or  do  you  want  a  response  from  the  witness? 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Seeing  the  light,  I  thought  that 
was  my  time,  but  I  will  jdeld  such  of  it  as  was  left. 

Mr.  Vento.  The  gentleman  yields  back  his  time.  All  have  been 
recognized,  so  we  will  start  a  second  round  of  questions  and  the 
chairman  will  take  5  minutes. 

I  would  just  comment  to  my  friend  from  North  Carolina  that 
there  have  been  27,000  resolutions  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  A  few  of  them  get  a  lot  more  attention,  including,  of  course, 
the  spotted  owl.  One  way  to  deal  with  this,  of  course,  is  the  way 
that  Secretary  Babbitt  has  taken  the  lead  in  dealing  with  a  num- 
ber of  different  problems,  not  the  least  of  which,  of  course,  is  this 
matter  we  are  dealing  with  here,  the  1,400  different  species. 

One  question  on  that  point.  In  looking  at  the  options,  it  looks  like 
the  plan  does  pretty  well  by  vertebrates,  but  as  far  as  invertebrates 
and  nonvascular  plants,  as  well  as  some  vascular  plants,  the  likeli- 
hood of  maintaining  stable  populations  does  not  fare  as  well. 

Can  you  explain  that.  Dr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  fairly  simple.  The  panels  that 
evaluated  that  feel  it  is  strongly  related  to  the  amount  of  area  in 
reserve,  and  also  strongly  related  to  what  can  happen  inside  of  a 
reserve;  whether  you  can  cut  it  or  not  cut  it,  salvage  it  or  not  sal- 
vage it;  what  would  happen  in  the  matrix  between  reserves,  de- 
pending on  how  much  downed  logs  or  other  inherited  factors  from 
previous  stands  are  left  by  particular  management  option.  It  also 
depends  on  the  extent  of  the  riparian  zone  protection. 

In  combination,  those  things  add  up  to  make,  I  think,  in  the 
minds  of  the  panels,  made  the  difference. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  are  some 
risks  inherent  in  the  plan.  Obviously,  one  of  them  is  the  changes 
in  terms  of  policy  with  reserves  as  they  affect  them. 

Do  we  envision  in  the  use  of  this  that  there  is  salvage  and  other 
types  of  disease  harvest  in  reserves  which  is  discussed.  Of  course, 
we  don't  have  all  the  details  on  that,  or  at  least  I  don't,  but  what 
does  that  mean;  that  we  will  have  new  roads  put  into  reserves?  Is 
that  anticipated  or  not? 
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Mr.  J.  Thomas.  The  rule  for  salvage  in  a  reserve  or  for  thinning 
in  a  reserve  is  that  it  would  benefit,  either  be  neutral  to  or  benefit 
the  long-term  objective  of  the  reserve,  which  is  late-successional  or 
old-growth  forest  condition.  Obviously,  there  would  be  road  con- 
struction that  would  go  along  with  those  thinnings  in  order  to  re- 
trieve the  material  or  with  ssJvage. 

However,  the  extent  of  that  varies  very  much  from  situation  to 
situation.  Keep  in  mind  that  these  are  not  roadless  areas.  In  many 
cases,  perhaps  40  percent  of  the  area  is  presently  in  late-succes- 
sional or  old-growth  forest  condition,  and  many  of  the  areas  are 
quite  extensively  roaded. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  was  concerned,  of  course,  about  new  roads  to  do 
salvage  or  disease.  The  other  issue  is  thinning,  which  you  brought 
up,  and  there  is  some — really,  this  thinning  idea  is  more  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  is  it  not.  Dr.  Thomas,  to  know  what  the  effect 
will  be? 

If  you  want  to  3deld  to  others,  Dr.  Franklin  or  others,  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  I  will  take  a  try  and  then  perhaps  Dr.  Franklin 
can  jump  in. 

There  is  not  unanimous  agreement  among  experts  about  what 
the  effects  of  thinning  would  be,  and  is  divided  into  two  cases.  One 
is  the  thinning  of  plantations,  which  are  trees  that  have  been  har- 
vested and  then  replanted.  There  is  less  concern  about  thinning  in 
plantations  in  order  to  produce  faster  growing,  wider  spaced  trees 
and  a  multiple  canopy. 

The  other  consideration  is  the  thinning  and  naturally  regen- 
erated stands  that  come  back  from  fire  or  blow-down.  There  really 
is  not  enough  empirical  evidence  to  judge  emphatically  what  the  re- 
sult would  be. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

And  I  have  another  question  for  Dr.  Franklin,  but  I  don't  want 
to  miss  the  opportunity  to  commend  the  Departments  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Agriculture,  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Lyons,  for  their  efforts  in 
terms  of  trying  to  work  with  the  conservation  groups  to  get  back 
to  court. 

I  think  you  are  right.  I  think  that  Congresswoman  Unsoeld  un- 
derlined a  very  important  point  that  was  made  that  most  of  us 
glossed  over,  and  I  think  it  is  enormously  important  if  we  are  to 
resolve  this,  to  get  it  out  of  the  courts  and  back  into  the  hands  of 
land  managers,  and  that  is  what  is  happening  here. 

And  whatever  intentions  were  of  past  administrations,  we  can  go 
over  that  a  long  time.  They  gambled  and  they  lost,  and  they  lost 
big  time.  And  the  truth  is,  I  think  now  that  we  have  to  come  back 
and  visit  this,  the  options  are  fewer  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
But  certainly  getting  those  folks  back  into  the  idea  of  lifting  the  in- 
junctions is  important. 

I  would  point  out,  I  know  Dr.  Franklin,  you  have  been  doing 
some  work  in  Native  American  lands  and  reservations  in  terms  of 
timber  harvest.  We  had  some  statements  here  earlier  about  that. 
Do  you  generally  agree  what  the  problems  are,  the  dimensions  of 
the  problems  in  terms  of  meeting  those  targets,  in  terms  of  gaining 
greater  wood  fiber  from  these  areas? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  My  impression,  after  being  a  part  of  the  Indian 
Forest  management  assessment  team,  is  that  the  same  kind  of  con- 
flicts that  exist  on  our  national  forests  also  exist  on  most  reserva- 
tions, and  that  often,  the  tribes  do  not  have  a  clear  consensus  on 
what  they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Vento.  But  improving  that  management  will  yield  or  will 
make  possible  to  harvest,  if  in  fact  it  is  their  policy  decision  to 
move  ahead  and  there  is  a  capacity  to  harvest  some  amount  of  fiber 
that  would  offset  the  losses  from  other  areas  due  to  this  plan? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Some  reservations  appear  to  have  additional  ca- 
pacity if  the  funding  were  available  to  do  additional  silvicultural 
treatments  and  harvest. 

Mr.  Vento.  My  time  has  expired  as  you  can  see.  I  guess  the 
question  goes  to  Mr.  Taylor.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  understand  in  the  $1.2  billion  in  economic  assistance,  about 
half  of  it,  $600  million,  is  going  to  reforestation,  and  I  will  ask  this 
of  Mr.  Lyons  or  anyone  else  that  cares  to  answer. 

Has  there  not  been  reforestation  funds  available  to  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  past?  Why  this  necessity  for  $600  million  for  refor- 
estation? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  am  not  sure  quite  how  to  answer  that  immediately, 
Congressman.  There  have  been  reforestation  funds  in  the  past  and, 
of  course,  some  of  the  reforestation  occurs  under  K-V  funds. 

I  will  have  to  look  into  that. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Could  you  tell  me,  is  any  of  it 
going  to  private  landowners  or  is  it  all  federally  reforested? 

Mr.  Lyons.  The  funds  I  think  that  you  are  referring  to  would  be 
for  reforestation  on  National  Forest  System  lands.  Of  course,  we 
have  several  programs  that  you  are  aware  of,  the  forestry  incentive 
program,  stewardship  incentive  programs  to  provide  assistance  to 
private  lands. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  You  can  give  me  a  more  specific 
answer,  when  you  have  a  chance  to  look. 

I  would  ask  about  the  1.2  billion  board  feet  annually  in  the  spot- 
ted owl  forest  that  is  being  set  aside,  how  much  of  that  do  we  envi- 
sion to  come  from  private  lands?  Is  all  of  that  coming  from  Federal 
lands? 

Mr.  Lyons.  That  is  an  estimate  of  annual  sustained  yield  harvest 
from  the  owl  forests,  which  are  all  Federal  lands.  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  lands,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cascades  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  northern  California.  Actually,  I  guess  the  private  lands 
in  the  region  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  harvest  in  the  re- 
gion. So  substantially  more  harvest  will  come  from  private  lands. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  The  administration  had  talked 
about  getting  timber  to  the  timber-starved  mills  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. What  is  now  flowing  and  what  do  you  envision  flowing  to 
that  region  as  far  as  the  mills  of  that  region  are  concerned  in  the 
next  several  months? 

Is  there  any  sort  of  schedule  you  can  give  me? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Again,  Congressman,  sales  under  contract  are  pro- 
ceeding with  the  agreement  we  have  reached  with  the  plaintiffs  to 
pursue  an  attempt  to  lift  or  achieve  partial  lifting  of  the  injunction. 
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Looking  at  patches  of  sales,  those  sales  with  minimal  rework  will 
then  be  available  to  move  forward  and  move  to  the  mills. 

That  is  where  our  short-term  volume  will  come  from,  sales  under 
contract  and  those  sales  we  can  get  injunctive  relief  from. 

As  we  move  forward  in  preparing  new  green  sales,  one  of  the 
things  where  we  need  to  look  at,  and  one  of  the  things  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  some  of  the  interagency  people,  is  identifying  those 
mills  in  communities  of  greatest  need  and  trying  to  target  our  re- 
sources and  our  efforts  to  prepare  as  a  priority  additional  volume 
in  those  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  I  understand  that  some  of  the  re- 
forestation will  take  place  in  roads  and  other  areas  that  have  been 
kept  open  for  harvesting. 

Do  you  intend  in  those  reforested  areas  to  ever  harvest  any  of 
that  timber  that  is  being  reforested  with  the  $600  million? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Again,  I  am  not  quite  certain  how  those  points  are 
intended  to  be  expended,  so  I  need  to  look  into  that.  We  certainly 
will  be  reforesting  all  those  areas  that  have  been  cut  over. 

I  know  we  will  reforest  areas  where  we  have  had  reforestation 
failures  in  the  past.  I  can't  assure  that  in  all  instances  all  those 
trees  will  be  part  of  the  future  timber  base.  But  certainly  we  have 
an  obligation  to  curb  soil  erosion  and  other  concerns,  so  we  need 
to  make  sure  those  areas  are  reforested. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Thank  you. 

Could  someone  address  the  question  of  job  creation?  I  mentioned 
earlier,  not  knowing  we  would  have  a  second  chance,  that  I  was 
somewhat  concerned  about  the  1978  job  plans,  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  people  who  received  benefits  for  job  training  and  so 
forth  stayed  there  after  a  few  months  at  a  job. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that  Redwood  National  Park,  Mr.  Collier? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  If  we  have  history  to  follow,  if  our 
job  retraining  programs  are  this  disastrous,  I  am  not  sure  how  we 
can  justify  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  10  percent  or 
less  job  training,  was  minuscule. 

Does  anyone  have  any  assessment  or  any  thoughts  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Mr.  Taylor,  I  would  point  out,  unlike  the  Redwood 
situation,  the  economic  package,  the  labor  and  community  assist- 
ance package  we  seek  to  implement  is  much  more  diverse.  It  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  issues  you  raised.  It  deals  with  retraining 
fiinds,  et  cetera,  but  reinvestments  in  business  and  industry 
through  low-cost  loans  and  related  programs,  investments  in  com- 
munities and  infrastructure,  as  well  as  investments  intended  to  put 
people  back  to  work  in  the  woods,  such  as  road  restoration  and  wa- 
tershed maintenance.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  much  more  diverse  pro- 
gram, recognizing  the  diversity  of  those  communities. 

I  think  the  social  assessments  done  as  a  part  of  this  report  point- 
ed out  something  very  importzuit.  One  size  does  not  fit  all  in  terms 
of  the  kinds  of  assistance  communities  will  need.  We  need  to  have 
a  broad  range  of  tools  to  use  in  providing  assistance  to  those  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  The  program  in  the  Redwoods,  of 
course,  was  lucrative  and  diverse  and  had  some  of  the  same  fea- 
tures. 
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I  would  yield  back  any  time  left,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Vento.  Does  Mr.  DeFazio  wish  to  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Greber,  if  we  could  get  into  one  specific  aspect 
of  this.  I  think  the  report  stands  on  the  credibility  of  all  its  parts. 
And  one  part  I  find  particularly  incredible,  so  to  speak,  I  don't 
know  if  you  are  responsible,  is  log  export  analysis. 

Tell  me,  per  million  board  feet  of  logs  exported,  how  many  jobs 
are  directly  related  to  exports  per  million  board  feet  of  export.  You 
gave  us  a  16.5  number  for  a  million  board  feet  harvested.  Of  that, 
how  many  jobs  are  in  exports,  if  that  is  exported? 

There  is  a  great  concern  here  about  longshore  jobs,  and  you  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  we  have  an  even  trade  between  mill  jobs 
and  longshore  jobs,  which  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Greber.  That  was  never  stated  in  the  report.  The  report 
says  that  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  trade-off  between  mill  jobs  and 
longshore. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  how  many  jobs  do  we  get  in  the  longshore  jobs 
do  we  get  per  million  board  feet  of  export? 

Mr.  Greber.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  How  many  longshore  jobs  total  for  the  2  million 
board  feet? 

Mr.  Greber.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  We  get  16.5  jobs  per  million  board  feet  of  harvest. 
Could  we  safely  assume  that  maybe  1^2  of  those  jobs  would  go  in 
the  export  function?  How  many  would  we  lose  in  the  mill  when  we 
export?  Of  that  16.5,  how  many  of  those  are  in  the  mill  per  million? 

Mr.  Greber.  I  have  not  worked  through  those  types  of 
comparatives.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  after  working  through 
those. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  we  cannot  respond  to  this.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinary assumption. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  of  the  Bush  administration, 
and  I  admit  he  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the  train  wreck  theory 
and  they  did  a  lot  of  really  outrageous  stuff,  but  once  they  did 
something  good.  They  would  never  admit  to  it,  but  I  managed  to 
get  a  copy  and  leak  it,  Mr.  Lyons. 

It  is  titled  "Actions  the  Administration  May  Wish  to  Consider  in 
Implementing  a  Conservation  Strategy  for  the  Northern  Spotted 
Owl."  The  Bush  administration  told  us  this  did  not  exist  because 
it  was  a  draft  document.  So  I  have  a  nonexistent  draft  document 
written  by  people  at  BLM  and  Ag  under  the  Bush  administration, 
and  they  assume  here  that  we  could  get  35,000  jobs  in  the  North- 
west by  stopping  all  log  exports.  Now,  somewhere  between  zero  and 
35,000  might  be  the  reality. 

Why  did  the  administration  choose  not  to  address  log  exports? 
Honestly?  I  mean,  the  Bush  administration,  as  bad  as  it  was,  hon- 
estly addressed  the  issue  of  log  exports.  This  administration,  rather 
incredulously,  tells  me  we  cannot  gain  any  jobs  by  restricting  pri- 
vate log  exports  and  we  will  continue  to  export  2.57  billion  board 
feet. 

And  2.5  million  board  feet  runs  through  a  mill  and  provides  some 
X  number  of  jobs,  and  then  Dr.  Greber  cannot  tell  us 
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Mr.  Collier.  All  I  can  say  is,  the  administration  made  a  decision 
that  export  policy  was  a  more  complicated  issue;  that  we  could  not 
address  it  in  this  context,  and  all  we  did,  as  you  know,  was  elimi- 
nate the  FSC  pa3anent  and  that  that  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
our  answer  on  job  exports. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  You  have  another  interesting  statement  in  here: 
What  we  should  do  is  export  high  quality  logs  to  existing  markets 
like  Japan  and  China,  which  totally  excludes  our  finished  products, 
which  come  from  more  efficient  mills,  and  we  should  begin  to  im- 
port logs  from  Siberia,  New  Zealand,  and  Chile. 

Now,  I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Lyons,  at  least,  is  familiar  with  the 
assessment  we  made  of  importing  Siberian  logs.  We  risk  losing  all 
the  forest  in  the  Western  United  States  by  importing  those  logs  un- 
less we  can  assure  they  are  pest-free.  Again,  I  would  find,  for  that 
administration,  to  be  an  extraordinary  kind  of  finding  to  make:  Ex- 
port 2.5  million  board  feet  of  high  quality  timber  to  countries  which 
in  fact  discriminate  against  our  finished  wood  products  and  go  out 
and  become  cullinizers  ourselves  by  buying  logs  from  other  coun- 
tries that  are  falling  apart  like  Russia  so  that  the  log  ships  don't 
have  to  sail  back  empty. 

How  about  we  eliminate  the  log  ships?  That  is  a  statement  more 
than  a  question.  I  understand  you  are  bound  by  policy. 

Let's  go  to  county  revenues  quickly.  I  just  received  this  morning 
a  copy  of  the  report.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  read  the  whole  thing 
yet,  but  I  am  working  on  it.  But  in  VI-37  we  have  an  estimate  of 
county  revenues.  My  understanding  or  my  concern  is  that  in  mak- 
ing these  estimates  we  use  a  rather  low  figure. 

The  stumpage  figure  of  330 — ^well,  $333  per  thousand  board  feet 
in  1995?  Wouldn't  that  seem  low,  given  the  restraints  on  harvest? 

Mr.  Greber.  I  had  first  thought,  in  light  of  the  simulations  and 
the  numbers  you  commonly  hear  talked  about  in  the  press  and  off 
the  private  lands,  that  yes,  that  seemed  like  a  low  number.  I  then 
went  back  through  the  Forest  Service  statistics,  and  if  you  look  at 
the  average  price  per  thousand  board  foot  across  all  the  products 
that  are  taken  off  the  national  forest,  from  thinning  volume  to  cull 
volume  to  salvage  volume,  in  1990  believe  it  or  not,  it  was  as  low 
as  $240  a  thousand  board  foot. 

It  is  a  lot  lower,  on  average,  than  we  generally  think  about  when 
we  think  of  saw  timber  stumpage  prices.  So  we  did  say  $333  per 
thousand,  which  did  represent  about  a  30-percent  increase  in 
stumpage  prices  realized  on  national  forests. 

So  that  is  based  upon  Forest  Service's  own  accounting  statistics 
and  the  price  calculation  off  their  accounting  statistics. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  using  those  numbers — I  am  out  of  time.  I  will 
finish  this  later. 

Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Hamburg  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  go  back  again  to  the  issue  of  the  AMA's  and  again  to 
the  Ha5rfork  AMA,  which  I  believe  is  the  largest  of  the  towns.  That 
is  about  400,000  acres.  And  I  know  the  design  of  the  AMA's  was 
so  that  they  would  be  large  enough  to  be  ecologically  significant, 
and  that  there  could  be  some  experimentation  that  went  on,  but 
small  enough  so  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  communities  coming 
together  to  form  plans  and  ways  to  best  utilize  these  areas. 
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I  want  to  ask  specifically,  though,  with  respect  to  the  Hayfork 
AMA  and  the  fact  that  we  were  involved  with  two  counties  here, 
two  national  forests,  what  went  into  defining  this  400,000  acres. 
And  having  some  confidence,  this  could  function  as  a  coherent  unit 
of  forest  management? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  will  let  Dr.  Franklin,  who  helped  lay  these  out,  ad- 
dress that  question. 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  were  a  whole  series  of  factors  that  went 
into  laying  them  out.  One  of  them  was  simply  geographic  distribu- 
tion, so  that  we  had  them  well-distributed.  Another  factor  was  try- 
ing to  have  a  series  of  areas  that  represented  different  kinds  of 
challenges.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Hayfork,  there  was  a  specific  in- 
tent here  of  looking  at  the  Klamath  Mountains,  and  particularly 
the  east  side  of  the  Klamath  Mountains,  providing  an  area  of  that 
kind  in  that  province. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  tried  to  do,  and  I  think  we  did  pretty 
much  avoid  with  the  adaptive  management  areas,  was  laying  them 
into  any  of  the  critical  watersheds,  the  tier-one  watersheds.  And, 
in  fact,  some  area  that  could  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Hayfork 
was  not,  for  that  reason. 

Additionally,  we  wanted  to  sort  of  cradle  these  adaptive  manage- 
ment areas  in  strong  reserves.  In  other  words,  they  would  be 
bounded  by  strong  reserve  systems  so  that  there  would  be  less  risk 
to  any  regional  conservation  strategy.  So  those  were  all  things  that 
went  into  the  design  and  location. 

In  addition,  as  Mr.  Lyons  pointed  out,  we  did  want  to  try  to 
make  them,  whenever  possible,  tributary  to  communities  subject  to 
major  impacts  as  a  result  of  reduced  timber  harvest.  And  so  those 
were  the  factors  that  went  into  the  design  of  that  area. 

Also,  obviously,  the  objective  was  to  provide  a  coherent  ecological 
unit  in  terms  of  watershed  boundaries  and  transportation. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Dr.  Franklin,  what  I  am  concerned  about  is  the 
size  of  this.  This  is  an  extremely  large  area,  about  half  the  size  of 
Mendocino  National  Forest  and  the  other,  I  think  almost  half  the 
size  of  Six  Rivers.  What  is  that,  about  960,000?  So  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely large  area.  And  I  really  don't  know  where  the  precedent 
has  been  established  that  areas  this  large  in  communities  this  di- 
verse can  come  together  to  do  this. 

I  guess  I  should  hope  for  the  best,  but  I  do  have  concern,  and 
I  didn't  see  anything  specifically  in  the  plan  that  called  for  a  peri- 
odic assessment  or  evaluation  of  how  well  these  adaptive  manage- 
ment areas  are  forming  these  plans  and  performing  according  to 
your  expectations. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Congressman,  my  personal  opinion,  it  is  im- 
perative that  there  be  an  oversight  mechanism,  and  that  we  do 
build,  in  fact,  very  strong  monitoring  programs  into  these  areas. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  suggested  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  might  want  to  consider  supplemental  fund- 
ing mechanisms  to  make  sure  that  that  happens. 

I  would  just  say  one  other  thing  about  Hayfork.  Hayfork  is  one 
of  several  of  the  adaptive  management  areas  that  includes  re- 
serves. So  the  entire  acreage  is  not,  in  effect,  open  to  management. 
It  does  include  some  significant  acreage  as  a  reserved  area. 
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Mr.  Hamburg.  Let  me  just  touch  on  a  related  topic,  which  is  the 
local  processing  of  available  timber  supply  within  the  areas.  And, 
Jim,  I  know  this  is  something  you  have  worked  on.  And  in  the 
plan,  it  talks  about  the  1990  farm  bill  as  perhaps  having  sufficient 
legal  authority  to  make  sure  that  this  resource  is  processed  within 
the  area  and  brings  jobs  and  income  to  the  areas. 

Can  you  comment  further  on  that? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Actually,  now  that  I  have  a  staff  of  attorneys,  the  at- 
torneys are  looking  into  what  legal  authority  we  have. 

I  think  the  important  thing  to  understand  here  is  this  is  a  new 
way  of  doing  business.  It  is  a  mechanism  to  try  and  capitalize  on 
the  creativity  and  imagination  of  those  communities.  We  fully  in- 
tend, as  I  mentioned  earlier,  to  establish  the  monitoring  required, 
the  review  mechanisms  necessary  to  determine  the  best  way  to  im- 
plement, to  establish  and  implement  these  adaptive  management 
areas. 

As  far  as  legal  authority  goes,  we  are  looking  into  that.  Whether 
modifications  in  existing  plans  are  necessary,  we  are  attempting  to 
make  that  determination  now. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Are  there  precedents  for  other  farm  bills  used  in 
the  past  to  keep  local  resources  in  the  local  economy? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Not  using  the  1990  authority,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Vento.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  was  remiss  in  not  thanking  the 
environmentalists  for  joining  in  the  letter  to  the  court,  and  I  was 
remiss.  I  would  like  to  thank  them  for  their  cooperation,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  their  early  condemnation  of  option  9,  and  blame 
those  delegation  members  from  the  Northwest  as  having  been  the 
authors  of  this. 

But  however  delayed,  I  do  appreciate  their  cooperation  at  this 
point  and  trust  and  hope  that  that  will  bring  in  a  new  day  in  how 
we  get  our  country  moving  forward  in  a  more  cooperative  method 
and  manner.  Just  as  this  administration  has  brought  agencies  to- 
gether, hopefully,  that  path  will  continue,  and  you  will  bring  dif- 
ferent constituent  groups  together  also  in  solving  those  problems. 

I  just  have  one  question  to  address  to  the  panel  and  that  is  sort 
of  anticipation  of  problems  we  are  going  to  have  in  the  future  in 
funding.  We  have  all  acknowledged  that  monitoring  was  neglected 
in  the  past.  We  even  thought  that  that  is  not  a  very  good  word  to 
call  it  because  it  is  so  hard  to  get  a  focus  on  monitoring. 

In  the  absence  of  our  apparently  having  come  one  a  better  name, 
Dr.  Thomas  or  anyone  else,  would  you  please  describe  for  us  our — 
what  our  failure  to  have  invested  enough  in  that  activity  in  the 
past  has  done  to  us  and  why  we  are  really  going  to  need  whatever 
now  you  want  to  use  in  the  future? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  All  human  endeavors  in  natural  resource  man- 
agement is  a  matter  of  adaptive  management.  That  is  a  new  term, 
but  that  is  what  we  have  been  doing  for  100,000  years.  As  we  move 
very  rapidly  and  as  we  become  more  technical,  we  have  to  have 
data  on  which  to  make  those  assessments.  That  has  somewhat 
been  lacking. 
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It  is  difficult  when  somebody  says,  well,  we  need  to  change  direc- 
tion, but  it  has  a  cost.  And  someone  says,  well,  why  do  we  need 
to  change?  Well,  it  looks  like  things  are  not  working  very  well. 
Prove  it.  And  then  a  prove-it  game.  It  requires  monitoring. 

Now,  in  particular,  when  we  take  risky  courses  of  action,  the 
idea  of  monitoring  becomes  more  and  more  significant.  In  other 
words,  if  we  are  going  to  try  something,  and  it  is  indeed  risky,  we 
have  to  know  when  we  are  wrong.  We  have  to  know  what  the  trig- 
ger points  are  and  we  have  to  know  how  to  move.  That  is  why  mon- 
itoring is  so  important. 

Previous  plans  did  a  very  nice  job  of  saying  we  would  monitor, 
but  we  have  not,  at  least  in  terms  of  scientific  opinion,  we  have  not 
done  that  as  well  as  we  should.  I  think  it  is  significant,  particularly 
where  we  take  risky  courses  of  action,  and  to  some  extent  option 
9,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Vento,  has  some  risk  associated  with  it. 

Therefore,  if  we  choose  to  take  those  risks,  we  should  indeed 
monitor  to  see  that  things  work  as  anticipated. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Congresswoman,  if  I  could  just  amplify.  Like  Jack 
said,  there  are  three  important  points  about  monitoring  that  need 
to  be  recognized  beyond  the  fact  we  need  to  do  it.  We  clearly  need 
to  do  it.  The  forest  plans  each  of  them  versus  a  monitoring  plan 
which  have  never  been  implemented  because  they  have  not  been 
funded. 

One  is  with  regard  to  monitoring.  We  see  the  potential,  I  think, 
for  some  employment  opportunities  associated  with  monitoring; 
that  is,  perhaps  in  an  adaptive  management  area  or  some  other 
areas  there  are  opportunities  to  train  individuals  on  the  ground,  in- 
dividuals from  communities  perhaps  that  have  been  impacted,  to  go 
out  and  gather  some  of  the  basic  data  that  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
analysis  to  determine  how  we  are  doing  in  implementing  and  mon- 
itoring programs. 

Second,  is  one  of  the  things  I  hope  to  be  able  to  come  to  this  com- 
mittee and  to  all  these  committees  and  request  down  the  road,  is 
some  more  flexibility  in  terms  of  budgeting.  More  of  a  results-based 
budgeting.  I  think  the  only  way  I  can  justify  that  is  to  be  able  to 
come  up  here  and  demonstrate  to  you  what  we  are  accomplishing 
for  the  investments. 

So  rather  than  being  funded  line  item  by  line  item  and  having 
foresters  become  accountants,  we  can  allow  them  to  be  managers, 
to  monitor  what  they  are  doing  on  the  ground  and  to  demonstrate 
that  and  justify  our  budgets. 

And,  third,  monitoring  is  the  key  to  restoring  the  credibility  of 
the  agencies  in  the  field.  We  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
we  are  in  fact  doing  what  we  have  said  we  are  doing,  and  monitor- 
ing certainly  is  the  key  there. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Vento.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Condit,  are  you  ready  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  witnesses  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Condit.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  let  me  apologize  for  being 
late.  I  have  just  completed  chairing  a  subcommittee  or  I  would 
have  been  here  earlier. 

I  don't  want  to  ask  any  questions  that  may  have  already  been 
asked,  but  I  would  like  permission  to  submit  a  statement  into  the 
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record  as  well  as  a  letter  that  I  have  from  a  constituent.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  submit  written  questions  to  the  panel  in  writing, 
if  I  may. 

Mr.  Vento.  Yes.  Without  objection,  the  gentleman's  requests  are 
made. 

Hearing  no  objections,  the  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Condit  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  think  we  are  in  another  round.  Peter  has  a  few 
questions;  I  have  some  additional  questions.  Let's  see  if  we  can  get 
through  it  before  the  House  convenes. 

One  point  I  wanted  to  make,  I  was  fumbling  around  here  when 
Mr.  Farr  yielded  to  me,  but  in  the  executive  summary  of  the  docu- 
ment of  the  Forest  Ecosystem  Management  Assessment  Team,  it 
points  out  in  here  there  was  some  suggestion  that  the  sustained 
yield  levels  are  going  to  be  less  on  private  lands.  It  points  out  that 
they  will  be  anywhere  from  7  to  17  percent  below  what  they  have 
been  in  the  recent  1991,  1992,  and,  of  course,  substantially  less, 
about  24  to  32  percent  less,  than  the  level  during  the  1990's. 

I  was  trying  to  translate  that  because  the  suggestion  was  that 
somehow  the  employment  figures  that  we  were  relying  on  didn't  ac- 
count for  that.  In  fact,  it  does  account  for  a  substantial  drop  in 
terms  of  employment  and  with  regard  to  private  and  public  lands, 
does  it  not.  Dr.  Greber? 

Mr.  Greber.  It  counts  on  the  harvest  from  both  the  private  and 
public  lands,  and  that  harvest  level  that  is  used  is  the  average  for 
the  first  decade.  The  assumption  being  1994  to  2003  on  private 
lands.  And  that  is  not  a  sustainable  harvest,  and  it  is  a  harvest 
that  tapers  off  throughout  the  decade.  Starts  higher  and  reduces 
throughout. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  think  it  is  important.  Also,  you  said  it  would  be  a 
long  answer,  but  I  want  to  get  the  short  answer  that  I  understood 
in  terms  of  your  saying  that  the  wood  pulp  is  a  long  answer,  but 
the  short  answer  is  that  there  are  alternative  woods  such  as  hard- 
woods that  can  be  used  in  wood  pulp;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Greber.  Yes.  The  point  is,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is 
made  up  of  the  paper  industry  and  the  pulp  industry.  And  the  rea- 
son, there  is  a  large  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  28,000  employees; 
25,000  of  them  are  in  paper  and  paper  converting. 

With  installation  of  recycle  capacity  and  some  of  the  current 
market  conditions  in  pulp,  it  was  viewed  that  the  paper  jobs  over 
the  long  term  were  not  of  issue.  The  pulp  jobs  could  be,  but  it  was 
felt  that  in  the  decade  ahead,  that  new  pulping  technologies  and 
alternative  fiber  sources,  such  as  hardwoods,  could  allow  those 
mills  to  continue  to  operate. 

Mr.  Vento.  Whether  they  hire  anyone  in  the  process  is  another 
thing.  I  find  that  the  other  phenomena  going  on  here  is,  even 
though  we  have  been  celebrating  the  harvest  in  region  6  during  the 
1980's  for  all  different  types  of  fiber,  the  amount  of  emplo3anent 
has  dropped  off"  because  of  something  called  automation;  is  that 
correct.  Dr.  Greber? 

Mr.  Greber.  Employment  dropped  because  of  automation  signifi- 
cantly from  1980  to  1986. 

Mr.  Vento.  So  there  is  a  phenomenon  here  in  terms  of  this  forest 
policy  land  management  plan  that  is  receiving  a  lot  of  credit  for 
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something  that  probably  is  occurring  extraneous  to  it,  and  it  is  im- 
portant we  all  bear  that  in  mind  and  try  to  deal  with  this  sort  of 
phenomena  as  it  affects  people,  and  I  think  that  the  plan  attempts 
to  do  that. 

The  other  point,  though,  in  terms  of  mobilizing  the  private  lands, 
of  course,  how  will  the  adaptive  management  areas,  if  at  all,  deal 
with  private  lands  and  those  that  are  intermixed  in  these  in- 
stances? Do  we  have  any  BLM  lands  in  the  adaptive  management 
areas? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.  Most  of  the  areas  do  have  a  mixture  of  own- 
erships, and  specifically  about  one-half  of  them  are  a  mixture  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Forest  Service  ownership.  And 
the  intent  is  that  the  agencies  learn  how  to  truly  manage  those 
areas  as  an  integrated  unit. 

Mr.  Vento.  This  is  very  encouraging.  It  didn't  dawn  on  me  until 
I  was  sitting  here  this  morning  that  that  was  the  case,  even  though 
I  have  a  lot  of  misgivings  about  sort  of  handing  this  over  in  terms 
of  walking  away  from  what  the  forest  management  or  the  BLM 
planning  process — resource  management  plans  are,  but  I  think  an 
interesting  solution,  obviously,  too,  although  it  creates  some  uncer- 
tainty. 

Isn't  it  true  there  are  a  lot  of  nonindustrial  private  forest  re- 
source lands  that  are  not  being — or  potentially  wood  fiber  produc- 
ing areas  that  are  not  now  enlisted  in  such  an  endeavor? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Vento.  So  that  it  would  be  the  plan  here  to  try  to  utilize 
them,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  make  a  point  of  clarifica- 
tion. Sorry  to  interrupt,  but  I  want  to  be  clear  we  are  not  intending 
to  walk  away  from  the  forest  planning  processes  in  establishment 
and  implementation  of  the  adaptive  management  areas. 

We  are  talking  about  innovative  approaches  on  the  ground.  We 
are  talking  about  working  with  communities  to  help  provide  guid- 
ance and  advice  as  to  how  to  implement  silvicultural  systems,  et 
cetera.  We  still  intend  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  ex- 
isting law  and  assure  the  public  at  large  will  have  input  to  the  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Vento.  Albeit  more  dynamic,  I  guess,  than  what  the  case 
word  today  is:  Confrontation.  One  of  the  concerns  many  of  us  have 
is  the  issue  of  connectivity,  and,  obviously,  the  plan  does  put  in 
place  the  15-11-40  in  many  places. 

Can  some  of  you  explain  in  some  detail  how  that  might  be  re- 
solved in  terms  of  leaving  some  green  trees  in  place,  Dr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  J.  Thomas.  I  invite  Jerry  Franklin  to  jump  in  in  a  moment, 
but  it  depends  on  where  you  are  in  the  Northwest  region. 

There  are  different  prescriptions  for  handling  the  matrix.  In 
some  cases,  we  are  talking  about,  in  the  Cascade  range  we  are 
talking,  I  believe,  15  percent  retention  with  one-half  of  that  in 
clumps  of  about  four-tenths  of  an  acre.  Otherwise,  where  there  is 
a  considerable  substitution  of  riparian  zone  protection  areas,  the 
substitute  for  the  15-11-40  rule  in  the  matrix. 

So  it  varies,  given  circumstances  across  the  range. 

Mr.  Vento.  Now,  my  time  has  expired.  I  appreciate  the  patience 
of  my  colleagues.  Congressman  DeFazio. 
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Mr.  DeFazio.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  We  have  been  contacted  by 
the  O&C  counties  and  they  have  raised  concerns  about  the  percent- 
age guarantees.  I  would  just  like  to  pursue  a  course  of  questioning 
here  that  relates  to  that. 

Mr.  Collier,  my  understanding  is  BLM  volume  under  contract  is 
about  330  million  board  feet.  What  do  you  expect  will  be  remaining 
as  of  October  1  next  year?  Can  you  give  me  a  number?  How  much 
would  there  be  left  to  harvest  in  the  next  fiscal  year  on  BLM  land? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  am  not  sure  what  that  number  is,  Congressman. 
I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Let's  say  one-half,  OK?  Do  you  know  what  the 
value  of  that  is? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Then  we  will  go  back  to  Mr.  Greber  and  the  world 
of  academics  here.  You  said  that  you  have  looked  at  all  the  species. 

Do  you  have  a  breakdown  between  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service 
on  that  or  do  you  aggregate  the  two? 

Mr.  Greber.  The  harvest  on  BLM  and  the  harvest  on 

Mr.  DeFazio.  For  the  valuation  you  have  reached  on  stumps. 

Mr.  Greber.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  That  was  assuming — essentially  assuming  similar 
characteristics.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  characteristics  of 
what  is  proposed  to  be  harvested  on  BLM  lands  that  would  make 
you  raise  that  estimate  dramatically  for  the  stumpage  value? 

I  mean,  you  are  assuming  a  mix.  Is  there  a  unique — I  mean,  is 
there  more  high  value  stuff  that  is  going  to  come  out  of  BLM  lands, 
are  you  aware? 

Mr.  Greber.  I  am  not  aware  of  exactly  what  the  proportionate 
split  would  be,  what  the  ratio  would  be. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Dr.  Johnson,  are  you  aware  of  the  timber  charac- 
teristics on  BLM  Isinds,  what  is  proposed  to  be  harvested  under 
this  plan  and  whether  or  not  it  is  basically — would  you  agree  with 
what  Dr.  Greber's  conclusions  are  about  stumpage  values? 

Can  you  average  them  that  way  or  do  you  think  they  would  be 
a  lot  higher  on  BLM  lands? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  agree  generally  with  Dr.  Greber.  BLM  tend  to 
be  lower  elevation,  closer  to  market,  might  have  a  slightly  higher 
value. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  maybe  we  should  bump  it  up  some  more  over 
the  333. 

OK,  so  the  interesting  point  is  that  the  counties  would  like  to 
have  either/or,  and  I  would  like  to  have  either/or  too  just  in  case, 
but  when  we  look  at  the  or,  assuming  the  or  is  their  traditional 
share  of  value,  under  the  chart  on  page  Vl-37,  we  find  that  we  are 
projecting  a  county  share  of  $42  million  as  opposed  to  an  historic 
1990  to  1992  of  $131  million.  That  is  about  a  60-  to  70-percent  de- 
crease in  revenues. 

So  if  we  doubled  Dr.  Greber's  stumpage  estimates,  disregarding 
the  mix  that  you  are  talking  about,  but — I  would  assume  it  would 
be — I  mean,  if  we  go  wild  here,  we  could  double  it,  right?  So  that 
would  get  us  up  to  82,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  adminis- 
tration is  offering  in  the  85  percent,  even  until  we  get  4  or  5  years 
out. 
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So  I  would  just  like  to  make  that  point.  But  to  get  back  to  Mr. 
Collier,  are  you  conversant  with  this  either/or  dispute?  The  under- 
standing is  that  Mr.  Yew  in  conversations  I  was  not  privy  to  told 
the  counties  either/or  and  now  they  are  being  told  that  is  it.  Are 
you  conversant  with  that? 

Mr.  Collier.  My  understanding  is  that  is  it. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  That  is  it,  OK.  Was  that  your  understanding — did 
Mr.  Yew  misspeak  himself  previously? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  didn't  know  what  the  policy  decision  was  at  the 
time  he  spoke,  so  I  don't  know  whether  he  misspoke  or  not. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  you  are  saying  the  administration  at  this  point 
would  not  consider  an  either/or? 

Mr.  Collier.  That  is  correct,  Congressman. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Why  is  that?  Is  that  the  policy? 

Mr.  Collier.  OMB  folks  and  the  rest  of  them  working  on  it  have 
decided  that  that  is  the  best  course  for  us  to  take. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Well,  it  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Collier.  Congressman,  we  are  providing  a  significant  relief 
for  the  O&C  counties.  I  think  a  lot  of  us  put  a  great  deal  of  effort 
in  that.  I  know  you  have  helped  with  that  effort,  but  I  would,  given 
your  questions,  I  would  just  hope  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  provided  significant  relief  for  those  counties 

Mr.  DeFazio.  No,  I  am  not  about  to  look  $270  million  in  the  face 
and  say,  oh,  thank  you  very  much,  but  I  want  to  stand  on  a  prin- 
ciple here  that  will  give  me  30  percent  of  that  over  the  next  5 
years.  No,  I  am  not  taking  that  position,  but  I  am  trying  to  work 
through  a  problem  with  the  counties  and  part  of  the  problem  is 
perception,  and  if  I  look  at  your  chart  here,  it  wouldn't  cost  you 
anything  to  give  us  an  either/or  because  you  are  projecting  that 
under  the  or,  we  are  only  going  to  get  a  third  of  our  normal  reve- 
nues. 

So,  maybe  just  sort  of  accommodate  us  with  an  or  when,  in  fact, 
you  know,  we  are  not  going  to  exercise  it  because  it  would  mean 
a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  revenues  we  would  receive. 

Mr.  Collier.  The  decision  is  out  of  my  hands. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Who  do  you  think  I  ought  to  talk  to?  Leon  Panetta? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  OK,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  the  gentleman  has 

Mr.  DeFazio.  I  have  other  questions,  but  not  with  the  yellow 
light  on.  I  can't  get  them  done. 

Mr.  Vento.  Actually  the  yellow  indicates  you  have  about  a 
minute.  But  in  any  case,  I  have  conferred  with  Congresswoman 
Unsoeld  and  she  has  exhausted  her  questions  and  I  have. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  quickly,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  statutory  authority  here  and  this  would  mean  to  me  sort  of 
a  second  instance — Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  Vento.  Certainly.  Without  objection,  the  gentleman  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  There  is  a  question  of  statutory  authority  here  and 
this  would  be  to  me  the  second  time  we  have  seen  sort  of  a  waiver 
of  statutory  authority  by  the  administration. 
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I  have  already  discussed  previously  with  Mr.  Collier  the  issue  of 
the  NFMA  viability  requirement  and  the  extension  of  BLM  lands. 
We  don't  have  time  to  get  into  that. 

This  would  be  sort  of  secondary.  I  mean,  there  is  a  statutory  pro- 
vision, so — that  provides  these  guarantees.  It  has  been  longstand- 
ing, 60  years  just  about,  so,  again 

Mr.  Collier.  Where  is  the  waiver.  Congressman?  What  we  are 
providing  is  relief  as  to  those  counties  over  and  above  what  the 
statute  would  require,  given  the  timber  that  is  going  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Right. 

Mr.  Collier.  I  don't  see  a  statutory  waiver. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  So  you  are  saying  if  the  guarantee  exceeds  what 
they  would  have  received  under  the  formula  established  by  law, 
then  in  fact  unless  they  want  to  sue  to  receive  less  they  would  have 
to  take  more? 

Mr.  Collier.  That  is  correct,  Congressman. 

Mr.  DeFazio.  All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  just  put  into  the  record,  without  objection,  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Victor  Sher  and  Todd  True  with  the  Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense 
Fund,  the  issue  as  referred  to.  I  would  just  point  out  that  the  docu- 
ment indicates  the  willingness  that  the  information — or  the  willing- 
ness of  the  administration  to  identify  in  timber  sale  volume  and  re- 
lease from  the  existing  injunction  Seattle  Audubon  Society  versus 
Lyons. 

I  believe  that  is  Assistant  Secretary  Lyons,  whose  name  has  been 
transferred  to  this  from  his  successor,  his  predecessor,  pardon  me, 
and  furthermore,  it  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  administration 
will  continue  to  resist  sufficiency  that  is  the  circumvention  of  the 
existing  body  of  environmental  and  other  law,  which  of  course  has 
been  a  commitment  since  entering  this  process  to  try  to  work  with- 
in the  law,  which  I  think  is  the  right  policy  path,  notwithstanding 
that  there  may  be  from  time  to  time  minor  changes  or  adjustments 
that  are  made  in  Congress. 

And  so  I  think  this  is  really  a  major  step  forward  in  terms  of  a 
good  faith  effort  to  free  up  salable  timber,  provide  something  in  the 
pipeline  which  is  running  close  to  empty  and  keep  in  place  the  via- 
bility at  least,  as  well  as  can  be  expected  of  those  vitally  dependent 
upon  that,  on  timber  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

With  that  I  have  no  further  questions,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  and  staff  for  their  cooperation.  The  meeting  stands  ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  were  adjourned,  to 
reconvene,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 
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8tat«m«nt  of  Tom  Collier, 
Chi«f  of  Staff  to  iBtarior  Secratary  Brue*  Babbitt 
Before  a  Joint  Hearing 
Of  the  House  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks,  Forests,  and  Pxiblie  Lands; 
House  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources; 
and  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee 
on  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
August  3,  1992 


Good  morning.  Chairmen,  and  members  of  the  Committees.  My 
name  is  Tom  Collier.  I  am  Chief  of  Staff  for  Interior  Secretary 
Babbitt  and  I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  Department.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning  on  the 
President's  Forest  Management  Plan. 

I  want  to  describe  some  of  the  basic  elements  of  the 
President's  proposed  plan,  but  I  wish  primarily  to  describe  how  we 
got  here.  Without  that  context,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
dilemma  —  and  how  we  managed  to  anger  so  many  people  with  the 
President's  plan.  I  will  focus  on  policies  and  actions  of  the  last 
half-dozen  years,  but  am  well  aware  that  the  crisis  we  are  in 
developed  through  20  years  of  federal  policies  since  the  first 
warnings  about  threats  to  the  Northern  spotted  owl,  policies  over 
50  years  since  the  invention  of  the  gas-powered  chain  saw,  and 
policies  spanning  more  than  a  century  of  logging. 

This  context  is  essential  to  understanding  the  President's 
proposal,  which  is  a  clean  and  unequivocal  break  from  past 
approaches  to  this  growing  problem. 
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The  history  of  Federal  forest  management  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  over  the  last  decade  is  one  of  short-sightedness  and 
deliberate  procrastination,  and  deliberate  overharvesting  and 
deliberate  indifference  to  recommendations  by  career  civil 
servants,  Federal  laws  and  the  courts.  The  government  knew  it  was 
cutting  too  much  timber:  there  were  numerous  reputable  warnings. 
And  the  judges  that  intervened  were  not  overzealous:  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  probably  have  agreed  to  reasonable  government 
requests.  The  government's  approach  was  to  deliberately  become 
boxed  in  by  environmental  laws  so  as  to  convince  Congress  that 
those  laws  needed  changing.  The  strategy  failed.  The  price  of  that 
failure  is  being  paid  by  the  people  of  the  region,  particularly 
those  in  the  small  logging  communities  whose  workers  depend  on  the 
federal  forests. 

Had  this  crisis  been  dealt  with  earlier,  we  might  have  been 
able  to  devise  a  plan  with  more  timber  for  harvest  and  more 
protected  areas.  But  we  follow  years  of  avoidance.  Secretary 
Babbitt  has  spoken  often  of  avoiding  environmental  "train  wrecks." 
It  is  too  late  for  that;  we  are  dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  a 
horrible  train  wreck.  The  passengers  victimized  are  timber  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  over  the  past  two  years;  mills  that  have 
shut  down;  families  that  have  lost  their  homes,  their  dreams,  and 
any  faith  they  had  in  the  federal  government.  They  are  salmon 
fishermen  who  have  seen  the  stocks  dwindle  year  after  year,  and 
native  tribes  who  have  tried  to  manage  their  own  resources  only  to 
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have  those  resources  threatened  by  mismanagement  of  the  resources 
of  others. 

A  Litany  of  Legal  warnings 

How  did  this  happen?  How  could  the  federal  agencies  have 
missed  the  writing  on  the  wall?  They  simply  ignored  it.  It  is, 
quite  simply,  too  much  to  believe  that  the  loud  and  harsh  warnings 
from  Federal  judges  went  unheard.  Most  people  have  heard  only  of  a 
U.S.  District  Court  judge  named  William  Dwyer,  the  lightning  rod 
for  critics  of  the  laws  at  issue  here:  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  (NFMA) ,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
and  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  But  the  Federal  judges  who  have 
ruled  against  the  government  in  timber  sale  cases  over  the  past 
five  years  could  field  a  baseball  team  with  players  to  spare. 
Zilly.  Frye.  Jones.  Choy.  Schroeder.  Nelson.  Goodwin.  Pregerson. 
Marsh.  All  said  the  government  was  violating  the  law.  The 
Administration's  claim:  the  rulings  were  unclear. 

When  Judge  Dwyer,  in  a  1991  decision,  accused  the  Forest 
Service  of  "a  remarkable  series  of  violations  of  the  environmental 
laws,"  he  no  doubt  thought  he  was  speaking  with  clarity,  for  there 
is  a  long  string  of  violations. 

In  1987,  the  BLM  developed  a  conservation  plan  for  its  lands 
in  the  region,  using  environmental  impact  statements  prepared 
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prior  to  1983.  This,  despite  the  fact  that,  in  the  ensuing 
years,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  had  done  a  new  status 
review,  the  Forest  Service  had  drafted  a  supplemental  EIS,  a 
blue  ribbon  panel  of  scientists  had  completed  an  owl  study,  a 
leading  scientist  had  published  a  population  demographics  and 
viability  review,  and  the  BLN's  own  biologists  had  done  a  new 
owl  report.  The  obvious  result:  District  Judge  Helen  Frye  held 
the  BLM  in  violation  of  NEPA.  The  BLM  lost  its  appeal  of  that 
decision,  with  the  judges  describing  the  BLM  record  as  a 
"deliberate,  protracted  refusal  to  comply  with  applicable 
environmental  laws." 

In  1988,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  arbitrarily  refused  to 
consider  a  petition  for  listing  a  species  as  endangered.  Judge 
Thomas  Zilly  overruled  the  Service  and  forced  it  to  consider 
the  petition  for  the  spotted  owl,  which  eventually  was  listed. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  required  by  statute  to  take 
action  regarding  critical  habitat  when  it  does  list  a  species. 
In  1991,  Judge  Zilly  had  to  spell  it  out.  He  said  the  Service 
"abused  its  discretion  when  it  determined  not  to  designate 
critical  habitat  concurrently  with  the  listing  of  the  northern 
spotted  owl,  or  to  explain  any  basis  for  concluding  that  the 
critical  habitat  was  not  determinable.  These  actions  were 
arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  contrary  to  law." 
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The  government  issued  a  strategy  to  protect  the  owl  and  it 
was  required  to  first  run  it  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
for  suggestions.  The  Administration  refused  to  do  so,  which  is 
why,  in  1992,  District  Judge  Robert  Jones  threw  out  the  so- 
called  "Jamison  Strategy"  and  demanded  consultation.  The 
government's  response?  It  appealed.  It  lost. 

In  each  court  case,  at  each  step,  the  executive  branch  was 
told  exactly  what  the  courts  required,  ignored  the  admonitions, 
ignored  deadlines,  and  was  slapped  with  injunctions.  Judge  Dwyer's 
conclusion:  "more  is  involved  here  than  a  simple  failure  by  an 
agency  to  comply  with  its  governing  statute.  The  most  recent 
violation  of  NFHA  exemplifies  a  deliberate  and  systematic  refusal 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  FWS  to  comply  with  the  laws 
protecting  wildlife.  This  is  not  the  doing  of  the  scientists, 
foresters,  rangers,  and  others  at  the  working  levels  of  these 
agencies.  It  reflects  decisions  made  by  higher  authorities  in  the 
executive  branch  of  government." 

Consistent  Scientific  Warnings 

The  legal  community  was  not  alone  in  pointing  out  the  growing 
crisis.  There  were  ample  scientific  warnings,  throughout  the  mid- 
to  late-1980s,  that  harvest  levels  were  unsustainable. 

Jim  Torrence,  former  chief  forester  in  Region  Six,  said  that 
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20  percent  harvest  reductions  —  to  four  billion  board  feet 
per  year  —  would  not  come  close  to  making  the  harvest  levels 
sustainable.  As  supervisor  of  the  Mount  Baker  National  Forest 
in  Washington  state,  he  asked  for  permission  to  lower  the 
annual  sales  quantity;  he  was  turned  down. 

In  1989,  Purdue  University  Forestry  Chair  Dennis  LeMaster 
warned  that  "there  are  limits  in  what  can  be  expected  of  them 
in  terms  of  resource  yields.  These  limits  have  been  reached  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  may  want  certainty  in  timber  output 
levels,  but  given  their  current  level  and  the  other 
requirements  imposed  on  the  national  forests,  we  are  very 
optimistic  to  expect  it." 

In  1990,  an  Interagency  team  of  government  scientists  agreed. 
The  Interagency  Scientific  Committee  said  that  the  lack  of  a 
consistent  planning  strategy  had  resulted  in  a  high  risk  of 
extinction  for  the  owl.  The  Forest  Service,  which  initially 
planned  to  adopt  the  ISC  Report,  was  told  by  the 
Administration  to  develop  an  alternative. 


A  Narrow  Range  of  Options 

This  litany  of  denials  —  of  ignored  warnings  and  callous 
delays  —  is  important  in  understanding  where  we  are  today.  It  is. 
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quite  simply,  the  context  in  which  you  must  judge  the  President's 
proposal.  It  is  the  reason  why  the  range  of  options  for  the 
President  was,  in  fact,  so  very  small. 

Very  few  people  expected  a  return  to  cut  levels  of  five 
billion  board  feet.  At  the  same  time,  very  few  expected  a  ten-year 
average  annual  sales  quantity  figure  of  1.2  billion  board  feet.  To 
be  honest,  neither  did  we.  He  had  some  very  reasonable  people 
telling  us  they  would  support  the  plan  if  it  provided  two  billion 
or  more  board  feet.  At  the  time,  we  were  pleased  with  that  "line  in 
the  sand,"  because  we  thought  it  achievable. 

The  fact  is,  however,  another  clear  warning  has  been  issued: 
according  to  the  best  science  we  have  today,  the  timber  just  isn't 
there  to  sustain  a  higher  level.  We  cannot  continue  to  ignore 
warnings  such  as  these. 

We  know  this  plan  will  cause  some  additional  injuries,  and  we 
deeply  regret  that.  Years  of  denial  have  made  this  problem  worse; 
considerable  interest  has  compounded  the  bill  we  must  now  pay.  This 
President  has  stepped  up  to  the  task.  His  proposed  Forest 
Ecosystem  Management  Plan  represents  a  fundamental  shift  in  land 
management  philosophy,  away  from  the  artificial  political  and 
jurisdictional  boundaries  that  have  constrained  our  approaches  in 
the  past,  to  a  philosophy  based  on  nature's  own  boundaries.  The 
plan  will  prove  to  be  a  historically  significant  proposal. 
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constituting  a  major  turning  point  in  public  land  management. 

The  plan  reflects  the  President's  directive  that  his  Cabinet 
secretaries  end  the  fistfights  between  agencies  and  that  those 
involved  in  this  issue  work  together  and  as  one.  That  goal  is 
achieved.  We  have  disagreements,  surely,  but  we  talk  them  out  and 
find  consensus. 

The  plan  represents  the  best  scientific  information  available 
on  what  is  needed  to  protect  the  biological  diversity  of  our 
Federal  forest  lands.  Some  argue  —  as  the  previous 
Administrations  did  —  that  we  should  throw  out  the  science  and 
make  the  policy  decision  to  cut  more  timber.  They  claim  we  are 
ignoring  economics.  TThe  President  is  acutely  aware  that  the 
anticipated  yields  from  these  lands  are  lower  than  he  would  have 
liked  to  see.  But  there  is  no  free  lunch.  The  plan  is  not  just  what 
is  needed  according  to  science,  but  also  according  to  sound 
economic  management.  Overcutting  has  made  the  situation  worse; 
continuing  down  that  road  would  add  even  more  interest  to  the 
'eventual  debt.  The  solution  is  better  long-term  management,  not  the 
forestry  equivalent  of  deficit  spending. 

As  hard  as  the  Forest  Ecosystem  Management  Assessment  Team 
worked  on  it,  the  plan  we  have  presented  probably  isn't  perfect.  It 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  subject  to  adjustment  over  the  short  term  and 
the  long  term.  The  ambitiousness  of  the  scientific  undertaking  — 
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to  craft  a  land  management  regime  covering  three  states,  millions 
of  acres  and  literally  thousands  of  species  —  cannot  be 
overestimated.  On  some  specific  items,  the  level  of  information  is 
enormous  and  the  degree  of  certainty  high.  On  others,  we  simply 
don't  know  as  much  as  we  would  like.  We  have  made  the  best 
judgments  we  can  with  the  information  we  have,  and  we  commit 
ourselves  to  learning  more.  The  ecosystem  management  plan  is 
designed  for  change,  anticipates  change,  and  no  doubt  will  need 
change.  We  will  get  better  at  the  management  of  complex 
ecosystems,  and  as  we  do,  we  will  adjust  details  of  the  plan.  Some 
criticize  the  absence  of  a  broad-based  system  of  permanent, 
immutable  reserves;  to  create  such  a  reserve  would  presume  a  degree 
of  knowledge  that  in  many  instances  is  simply  not  there. 

We  are  moving  forward  rapidly.  The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Interior,  Labor  and  Commerce  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Director  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Environmental  Policy,  are 
working  together  to  develop  procedures  for  implementing  a  forest 
management  plan.  These  agencies  are  also  cooperating,  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Economic  Council,  in  the  preparation  of 
a  community  assistance  package. 

This  plan  represents  a  new  way  of  addressing  this  complex 
problem  and  a  new  covenant  between  government  agencies.  The  Forest 
Service  and  the  BLM  will  join  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
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form  consultation  teams  to  achieve  new  efficiencies  in  Endangered 
Species  Act  implementation.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  scientists  will  be  working  with 
foresters  in  the  field,  to  ensure  things  are  done  right  the  first 
time  around.  The  federal  government  will  ask  state,  local  and 
tribal  governments  to  join  together  to  design  long-term  forest 
plans.  Timber  will  move  faster  to  market  because  the  agencies  will 
not  be  falling  over  each  other. 

I  have  said  much  about  the  past.  We  need  to  move  forward, 
laying  out  the  plan  for  the  future  instead  of  expending  energy 
trying  to  repair  past  mistakes.  Our  wish  is  to  usher  in  a 
profoundly  new  era  in  land  management  in  the  Northwest,  for  the 
good  of  the  region's  environment  and  its  economy. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  tell  members  of  these  Committees 
that  this  has  been  an  extraordinary  exercise.  Assistant  Secretary 
Lyons,  I  believe,  will  agree  that  we  did  not  know  how  difficult  a 
project  this  would  be  when  the  President  convened  the  Forest 
Conference  in  Portland  in  April.  We  did  not  know  the  extent  of  the 
limitations  that  the  past  would  impose  on  us,  nor  did  we  realize 
just  how  grave  the  threats  to  the  natural  bounty  of  the  Northwest 
are.  If  it  was  not  already  apparent  that  bold  action  was  required, 
it  became  very  clear  to  us  quickly.  Our  work  has  been  consistent 
and  steady  because  of  the  commitments  we  have  made.  We  take  very 
seriously  the  commitment  we  have  made  to  the  people  of  the 
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Northwest.  And  we  take  very  seriously  the  President's  commitment 
to  a  reasonable  and  balanced  solution. 

I  thank  you  for  listening,  and  for  holding  this  joint  hearing. 
I  look  forward  to  answering  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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STATEMENT  OF 
JAMBS  LYONS,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICDIiTDRE 

Before  che 

Subcommittee  on  National  Paries  euid  Public  Lands 

Committee  on  Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 

Committee  on  Agricultiire 

and  the 

Subcommittee  on  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Concerning  the  Administration's  Proposed  Northwest  Timber  Policv 

Augiist  3.  1993 

Mr.  Chairmen  euid  Members  of  the  Subcoamittees ,  I  am  James  R. 
Lyons,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural  Resources  and   Environment  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   I  am  pleased  to  join  Mr.  Tom 
Collier,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
appearing  before  you  today  to  disctiss  the  President's  Forest  Ecosystem 
Management  Plsui  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Also  joining  us  today  are  members  of  the  Forest  Ecosystem 
Management  Assessment  Team  (FEMAT)  trtio  developed  the  forest  management 
report  which  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  President's  plan. 
Specifically,  we  are  joined  by  Dr.  Jack  Waurtl  Thomas,  who  served  as 
Team  Leader;  Dr.  James  Sedell,  who  co- chaired  the  Aquatic/Watershed 
Group;  Dr.  K.  Normcm  Johnson,  leader  of  the  Resource  Analysis  Group; 
Dr.  Brian  Greber,  leader  of  the  Economic  Assessment  Group;  and  Dr. 
Roger  Clark,  who  led  the  Social  Assessment  Group. 
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Overview 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Forest  Conference  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
President  Clinton  outlined  five  principles  to  guide  the  work  of  the 
Administration  in  crafting  a  solution  to  the  forest  momagement 
conundriun  that  faces  the  Pacific  Northwest  auid  northern  California. 
The  President  stated: 

"First,  we  must  never  forget  the  human  and  the  economic  dimensions 
of  these  problems.   Where  sound  management  policies  can  preserve  the 
health  of  forest  lands,  sales  should  go  forward.   Where  this 
requirement  cannot  be  met,  we  need  to  do  our  best  to  offer  new 
economic  opportunities  for  year-round,  high-wage,  high-skill  jobs. 

Second,  as  we  craft  a  plan,  we  need  to  protect  the  long-term 
health  of  our  forests,  our  wildlife,  and   our  waterways.   They  are  a 
gift  from  God,  and  we  hold  them  in  trust  for  future  generations. 

Third,  our  efforts  must  be,  insofar  as  we  are  wise  enough  to  know 
it,  scientifically  sound,  ecologically  credible,  and  legally 
responsible. 

Fourth,  the  plan  should  produce  a  predictable  and  sustainable 
level  of  timber  sales  eind  nontimber  resources  that  will  not  degrade  or 
destroy  the  environment. 
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Fifth,  to  achieve  these  goals,  we  will  do  our  best... to  make  the 
Federal  government  work  together  and  work  for  you.   We  may  meUce 
mistakes,  but  we  will  try  to  end  the  gridlock  within  the  Federal 
government,  and  we  will  insist  on  collaboration,  not  confrontation." 

The  President  established  a  number  of  working  groups  to  develop 
options  and  approaches  for  achieving  these  objectives. 

The  Labor  amd  Community  Assistcmce  Working  Group  was  charged  with 
the  development  of  tools  to  aid  individuals  and  communities  affected 
by  changes  in  Federal  and  private  forest  land  management  in  the 
region.   Their  work  identified  a  5-year,  $1.2  billion  assistance 
program  to  offset  job  losses  from  reductions  in  Federal  timber 
harvests,  to  aid  in  the  development  of  new  business,  to  assist 
communities  in  diversifying  their  economic  bases,  and  promote  the 

development  of  new  jobs  in  the  region. 

« 

The  Agency  Coordination  Working  Group  devised  a  new  strategy  for 
promoting  cooperation  and  colleU^oration  among  the  Federal  agencies 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  region's  renewsible  natural 
resources.   The  President's  plan  incorporates  key  elements  of  this 
strategy,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  regional  interagency 
representatives  to  coordinate  the  isplementatlon  of  the  forestry  plan, 
to  develop  a  common  naturzd.  resource  data  base  for  future  management, 
and  to  establish  watershed  management  as  the  basis  for  integrated 
resource  management  and  planning  in  the  future. 
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My  remarks  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairmen,  will  focus  on  the 
activities  of  the  third  working  group  that  the  President  established, 
the  Forest  Ecosystem  Managment  Assessment  Team. 

Background 

As  my  colleague  Mr.  Collier,  has  already  indicated,  the  history  of 
this  issue  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  failed  attempts  to  devise 
and  implement  a  managment  strategy  that  is  legally  sound  and/or 
politically  acceptable.   Neither  previous  Administrations  nor  the 
Congress  has  been  able  to  construct  a  resolution  which  could  either 
pass  muster  with  the  courts  or  find  sufficient  political  support  to 
permit  its  passage  by  the  Congress  and  enactment  into  law.   Many  of 
the  Members  at  this  dais,  including  two  of  the  three  Subcommittee 
Chairmen  here  today,  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in 
seeking  to  develop  a  resolution  to  this  issue. 

In  fact,  the  most  promising  Congressional  effort  to  date  was  the 
product  of  the  collaborative  effort  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  three  House 
Committees  and  the  subcommittees  who  have  convened  this  hearing 
today. 

That  collaborative  effort  generated  H.R.  4899  in  the  102nd 
Congress,  a  measure  that  successfully  passed  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  only  to  stall  later  in  the  legislative  process.   That 
bill,  in  fact,  has  many  elements  in  common  with  the  President's  Forest 
Plan. 
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First,  both  the  resource  management  stratey  embodied  in  H.R.  4899 
and  the  President's  plsui  are  beised  on  sclentificially- sound, 
ecosystem- oriented  set  of  forest  management  principles.   In  short,  the 
strategy  embodied  in  H.R.  4899  and  the  President's  plan  sought  to  move 
from  the  species-by-specles  protection  approach  of  the  past  to  an 
integrated,  multi- species  management  framework  -  one  that  would,  as 
your  former  Congressmsm  Sid  Morrison  stated,  eliminate  the  "endemgered 
species  of  the  month"  problem.   Second,  the  memagement  options  which 
served  as  the  basis  for  both  H.R.  4899  emd  those  which  underly  the 
President's  plcui  were  devised  by  a  team  of  individuals  with  expertise 
in  forest  ecosystems,  wildlife  management,  fisheries  biology, 
hydrology,  silviculture,  and  forest  economics.   This 
multi -disciplinary  approach  is  essentisd.  to  understemding  the 
biological,  social,  and  economic  ramifications  of  the  strategy 
selected.   Third,  in  both  instances  the  options  ranged  from  those  that 
provided  higher  levels  of  timber  production  and,  concurrently,  lesser 
protection  for  old-growth  ecosystems  and  associated  plant  and  animal 
species,  to  those  which  protected  most,  if  not  all,  remaining  old 
growth,  yielding  much  less  timber.   Tlius  both  the  President  and  the 
congressional  authors  of  H.R.  4899  had  a  wide  range  of 
scientifically-based  options  from  t»hicli  to  choose.   And  finally,  as  in 
the  "Gemg  of  Four"  exercise  which  led  to  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  4899,  the  FEMAT  generated  options  for  the  President's 
consideration  but  did  not  choose  an  alternative.   That  decision  was 
left  to  the  policymaikers. 
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The  charge  given  to  the  FEMAT  by  President  Clinton  was  clearly 
articulated  in  a  letter  of  instruction  to  the  team.   Specifically, 
FEMAT  was  instructed  to  identify  management  alternatives  that  attain 
the  greatest  economic  and  social  contribution  from  the  forests  of  the 
region  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  including  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act,  the  Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act,  and  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.   In  short,  the  team  was  instructed 
to  identify  alternative  management  strategies  that  minimized  social 
and  economic  hardship  in  complying  with  applicable  forestry  and 
environmental  laws . 

The  Scientific  Basis  for  FEMAT 

FEMAT' s  work  benefited  from  a  substantial  body  of  information  and 
analysis  stemming  from  previous  efforts  to  address  the  various 
management  issues  affecting  the  region. 

Specifically,  the  team  benefited  from  the  report  of  the 
Interagency  Spotted  Owl  Committee  (ISC)  and  the  draft  report  of  the 
Recovery  Team  for  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl,  two  reports  developed 
under  guidance  of  the  Bush  Administration.   In  addition,  FEMAT  used 
information  generated  by  the  Scientific  Analysis  Teeim  (SAT)  which 
developed  a  strategy  for  protecting  over  1400  old-growth  associated 
fish  and  wildlife  species  and  the  PACFISH  report  which  charts  a 
strategy  for  the  conservation  and  management  of  anadromous  fisheries 
resources  in  the  region.   Finally,  FEMAT  utilized  the  work  of  the 
so-called  "Gang  of  Four"  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  House! 
Agriculture  and  Mercheint  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committees,  identified 
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alternatives  for  management  of  late-successionaJ.  old-growth  forest 
ecosystems  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  northern  C«ilifomia. 

With  these  scientific  studies  as  a  foundation,  the  FEMAT  expanded 
the  scope  of  its  analysis,  further  refining  the  more  than  40 
management  options  reflected  in  these  prior  reports,  euad  identifying  a 
new  set  of  alternatives. 

Some  have  criticized  the  work  of  FEMAT  and  the  composition  of  the 
scientific  team.    Contrary  to  these  criticisms,  this  team  wslb   not 
simply  the  "same  old  scientists".   Instead,  it  represented  a  mix  of 
those  with  experience  and   expertise  from  these  efforts  with  new 
individuals  with  new  and  different  expertise.   This  was  an  interagency 
team,  with  experts  from  the  Forest  Service,  Fish  cuid  Wildlife  Service, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  and 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  represented.   Additional  expertise 
from  the  University  of  Washington,  Washington  State  University,  Oregon 
State  University,  University  of  California,  cmd  other  academic 
institutions  was  also  represented.   It  was  a  multidisciplinary  team, 
including  ecology  and  forestry.   The  team  also  included  forest 
planners  and  mamagers  -  not  only  researchers  eind  scientists  -  from 
national  forests  and  BIM   districts  in  the  region. 
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The  Process  of  Developing  the  Ecosystem  Management  Options 

The  FEMAT  evaluated  a  range  of  58  options  for  management  of 
old-growth  forests  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  northern  California.   Of 
primary  concern  was  the  need  to  comply  with  the  viability  requirements 
of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  and  to  ensure  that  management 
needs  of  threatened  species,  including  the  northern  spotted  owl  and 
the  marbled  murrelet  and  listed  stocks  of  emadromous  fish  species, 
were  met.   Using  strategies  devised  from  earlier  studies,  a  new  set  of 
ten  management  options  was  developed. 

For  each  of  these  options,  assessments  were  conducted  to  determine 
how  the  viability  of  key  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  might  be 
affected.   In  all,  the  vicUaility  of  over  1400  species  was  evaluated, 
either  individually  or  by  group.   Initial  viability  ratings  were  made 
by  panels  of  experts  who  had  knowledge  of  a  particular  species 
(e.g., owls)  or  group  of  species  (e.g. .mollusks) .   These  viability 
ratings  were  reviewed  subsequently  by  members  of  the  FEMAT  and  further 
adjustments  made  to  reflect  their  collective  expertise. 
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After  an  initial  review  of  options  developed  by  the  FEMAT,  the 
team  decided  to  develop  several  additional  options.   These  options 
were  designed  to  achieve  multiple  management  objectives  more 
efficiently  and  to  use  watersheds  as  the  basic  framework  for  creating 
a  reserve  system.    In  addition,  and  most  importantly,  these  options 
were  built  upon  the  current  management  direction  for  BLM  and  national 
forest  management  plans  and  then  added  additional  protections  as  were 
necessary  to  achieve  stated  conservation  objectives.   Option  nine,  the 
basis  for  the  President's  Forest  Plan,  was  constructed  in  this  manner. 

The  Case  for  Option  Nine 

Option  nine  -  the  basis  for  the  President's  Forest  Plan  - 
represents  a  new  approach  to  forest  ecosystem  management  which 
recognizes  first  and  foremost  that  watershed  management  and  the 
protection  of  ripariem  areas  are  critical  elements  for  sustainable 
forest  management  in  the  region.   While  prior  strategies  such  as  the 
ISC  report  and  the  recovery  plan  for  the  northern  spotted  owl  were 
designed  to  protect  owls,  the  scientific  team  recognized  that 
attention  to  watersheds,  both  for  their  is^orteuice  to  water  quality 
and  critical  fisheries,  is  key  to  effective  multiple- resource 
management  in  the  region. 
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Watersheds  are  the  foundation  for  the  conservation  strategy 
embodied  in  option  nine.   More  efficient  use  of  reserves  could  be 
achieved  when  they  were  designed  in  conjunction  with  key  watersheds 
and  modified  to  achieve  other  objectives,  such  as  protecting  spotted 
owls.   In  addition,  as  riparian  area  protections  were  incorporated 
into  the  strategy,  management  prescriptions  for  lands  outside  the 
reserve - i. e. ,  in  the  mauiagement  matrix- could  be  eased.   It  is  for  this 
reason  that  option  nine  does  not  require  application  of  the  "50-11-40" 
rule  in  harvesting  timber  in  the  matrix.   Connectivity  is  achieved, 
instead,  through  maintenance  of  riparian  corridors.   The  "50-11-40" 
rule  requires  50  percent  of  forested  land  within  each  quarter  township 
to  have  trees  averaging  at  least  11  inches  in  diameter  at  breast 
height  and  with  a  stand  canopy  closure  of  at  least  40  percent. 

Greater  flexibility  for  management  of  lands  in  the  reserves  is 
also  provided  under  option  nine.   Thinning  of  young  forest  stands-up 
to  80 -years  of  age  -  is  provided  as  a  means  of  enhancing  and 
accelerating  the  development  of  old-growth  forest  characteristics.   In 
addition,  salvage  of  timber  is  permitted  in  the  reserves  provided  such 
timbering  has  a  neutral  or  positive  effect  on  the  management 
objectives  of  the  reserves,  as  determined  by  a  scientific  panel. 

Key  watersheds  designated  under  option  nine  are  intended  to  guide 
future  management  activities  to  ensure  that  sensitive  fish  stocks  auid 
critical  water  quality  areas  are  not  harmed.   Analysis  of  these 
watersheds  will  be  conducted  to  guide  timbering  and  other  management 
activities  to  ensure  that  these  resource  management  goals  are 
achieved. 
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A  unique  aspect  of  option  nine  is  the  creation  of  adaptive 
management  areas.   These  units,  ranging  in  size  from  80,000  to  480,000 
acres  are  intended  to  promote  the  development  of  innovative  memagement 
strategies  to  achieve  conservation  goals  and  to  encourage  greater 
public  participation  in  deciding  how  these  forests  might  be  managed. 
This  new  approach  to  management  is  intended  to  recognize  that  people 
are  critical  con^onents  of  forest  ecosystems  and  to  capitalize  on 
their  imagination  and  resourcefulness  in  deciding  future  mzmagement 
policy  and  direction. 

Timber  Sale  Levels  and  Option  Nine 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  emticipated  annual  sale  quantities  that 
would  result  from  implementation  of  option  nine.   Some  clarification 
is  warranted. 

First,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  current  levels  of  timber  harvest  from  the  region  are  sustainable 
if  the  Forest  Service  is  to  cosily  with  existing  requirements  for 
multiple-use,  sustained- yield  management  in  the  region.   Option  7  of 
the  FEMAT  report  approximates  current  direction  that  might  be 
implemented  if  the  federal  agencies  continued  present  land  and 
resource  management  plamnlng  processes  and  if  they  were  to  adopt  the 
elements  of  the  Final  Draft  Recovery  Plan  for  the  Northern  Spotted 
Owl.   If  io^lemented,  this  option  would  yield  1.15  billion  board  feet 
annually  (for  the  northern  spotted  owl  region),  compared  to  2.6  bbf 
for  the  final  forest  plana.   However,  viability  ratings  for  the 
marbled  murrelet  would  be  low  and  for  fish  species  even  lower.   It 
would  therefore  appear  that  current  management  direction  would  fail 
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the  requirements  for  maintaining  viability  on  national  forest  system 
lands . 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  a  number  of  factors  have 
led  to  overly  optimistic  projections  of  allowedjle  sale  quantities  in 
the  past.   The  projected  annual  sale  quantity  estimates  under  this 
analysis  sought  to  correct  those.   In  fact,  rather  than  report  an 
estimated  annual  sale  quantity  (ASQ) ,  the  FEMAT  provides  an  estimate 
of  the  PSQ  or  probable  sale  quantity. 

The  distinctions  are  important.   ASQs  represent  estimated  ceilings 
for  harvest  levels  for  each  national  forest  planning  unit.   They  were 
intended  to  be  the  theoretical  msLximum  level  that  could  be  harvested. 
That  was  fine  for  forest  planning  purposes.   But  problems  arose  when 
some  ASQs  were  interpreted  as  targets  instead  of  ceilings.   As  a 
result,  unrealistic  expectations  of  sustainable  harvest  levels  have 
been  set.   As  verified  by  individual  forests  and  the  FEMAT,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  recent  levels  of  harvest  can  be  sustained. 

PSQs  are  intended  to  reflect  realistic  expectations  of  what  can  be 
harvested  on  the  ground.   Further  analysis  on  a  unit  by  unit  basis 
will  be  needed  to  verify  sustainable  harvest  levels.   However,  the 
PSQs  are  an  honest  attempt  to  reduce  confusion  between  past 
projections  and  current  estimates  of  what  can  actually  be  harvested  on 
an  annual  sustained- yield  basis. 
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Implementation  of  the  President's  Forest  Plan 

The  President's  Forest  Management  Plan  for  the  region  was 
presented  to  Judge  Dwyer  on  July  16th  as  the  preferred  alternative  in 
the  Draft  Supplemental  EIS  for  the  Regional  Guide  for  Management  of 
the  Northern  Spotted  Owl.   In  addition,  last  week  the  document  was 
issued  for  public  review  and  comment. 

A  final  plan  will  not  be  in  place,  should  the  current  schedule  be 
followed,  until  the  end  of  this  year.   However,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  the  Administration  is  moving  forward  to  use  the  strategy  in 
its  present  form  to  guide  pleuining  for  future  meuaagement  activities. 
Should  changes  in  the  document  occur  as  a  result  of  public  comment, 
further  adjustments  will  be  made  accordingly. 

A  key  to  in^lementation  is  coordination  euid  cooperation  among  the 
affected  federal  agencies.   Last  week,  a  regional  interagency 
coordination  team  was  estciblished  in  Portland  to  facilitate 
development  of  management  activities  in  the  short  term  in  conjunction 
with  the  President's  plan  eind  to  begin  the  process  of  esteiblishlng  the 
mecheuiisms  for  more  efficient  and  effective  resource  management  in  the 
region  in  the  future. 


75-978  0-94-5 
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As  a  part  of  this  effort,  a  review  of  all  existing  enjoined  timber 
sales  is  being  conducted  to  determine  what  modifications,  if  any,  may 
be  needed  to  expedite  their  preparation  ouid  sale.   We  are  considering 
approaching  the  Court  to  seek  a  partial  lifting  of  the  injunction. 
We  hope  that  this  process  will  permit  us  to  move  more  timber,  sooner 
than  would  be  required  if  we  had  to  wait  for  the  SEIS  to  be  finalized 
in  December. 

I  should  also  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  long  term 
implementation  of  the  President's  Forest  Plein  will  require  revision 
and  modification  of  individual  forest  plans.   The  FEMAT  report 
acknowledges  this,  calling  for  refinement  in  the  basic  conservation 
strategy  at  the  forest  level.   An  important  part  of  this  refinement  is 
analysis  of  individual  watersheds  to  determine  where  timber  harvesting 
is  appropriate  eind  modifications  in  ripariaui  area  protections  are 
warranted.   It  is  also  importoint  to  note  that  the  BLM  resource 
management  plans  and  the  Forest  Service's  Region  5  forest  plains  in  the 
owl  region  are  largely  consistent  with  option  nine  in  their  present 
form.   We  anticipate  that  only  minor  modification  of  these  plans  will 
be  needed  to  facilitate  implementation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  the  case  for  why 
this  forest  management  strategy- the  President's  Forest  Plan- is  the 
right  thing  to  dol 

First,  the  people  of  the  region  and  their  camninities  need  this 
issue  resolved.   For  too  long  they  have  been  given  promises,  they've 
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been  told  to  hold  on  and  hold  out,  and  they  have  only  suffered  as  a 
result.   Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  who  reside  in  these  rural 
communities  have  been  used  like  pawns  in  a  game  of  political  chess, 
pitting  agency  against  agency,  industry  against  labor,  and  government 
against  the  people  they  are  supposed  to  serve.   The  people  caught  in 
the  middle  are  rightfully  fed  up.   We  owe  them  a  resolution  to  the 
issue.  The  President  has  put  forward  a  bold,  innovative,  and  yes, 
controversial  plan  to  attempt  to  bring  this  issue  to  closure.   But 
let's  not  kid  ourselves.   If  this  issue  had  been  easier  to  resolve. 
Congress  and  the  Bush  administration  would  have  done  so.   This 
President  is  willing  to  msike  the  tough  choices  and  provide  the 
leadership  needed  to  successfully  end  the  logjam. 

Second,  this  pleui  is  balanced.   I  know  that  our  critics  look  at  a 
1.2  bbf  annual  sale  queintity,  con^are  it  to  the  harvest  levels  of  the 
mid-80's  and  say,  "This  is  balance?".   I  must  admit,  Mr.  Chairmen, 
having  worked  with  many  of  you  on  this  issue  over  the  past  6  or  7 
years,  those  numbers  are  shocking  in  comparison  to  the  harvest  levels 
of  the  last  deca'de.   However,  we  realize  now  that  we  were  cutting 
timber  faster  than  we  could  sustain.   This  plan  is  balanced  because  it 
seeks  to  maintain  a  sustainable  federal  timber  harvest  level  without 
compromising  the  other  natural  resources  we  are  entrusted  to  manage. 
In  addition,  we  believe  the  Forest  Plan  can  provide  the  basis  for 
substcmtive  relief  from  the  current  constraints  on  private  forest 
Icmds  in  the  region.  The  plan  does  not  protect  all  remaining  old 
growth.   If  we  are  to  have  a  timber  supply  in  the  region  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  some  of  it  will  have  to  be  cut.  The  plan  protects 
the  old  growth  that  is  needed  to  secure  the  future  of  owls,  murrelets, 
fish,  and  the  old- growth  ecosystem,  while  providing  for  a  sustained 
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timber  harvest.   This  is  a  rational  way  to  proceed.   In  fact,  it  is 
the  only  way  to  proceed  in  a  legally- responsible  emd  rational  way. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairmen,  I  would  argue  that  this  plan  is  sound  and 
credible  because  it  is  firmly  based  upon  our  knowledge  of  forestry  amd 
forest  ecosystems  and  the  way  in  which  forestry  affects  the  resources 
we  are  entrusted  to  manage.  Some  people  have  criticized  the  science 
and  the  scientists  who  are  part  of  FEMAT.   These  critics  argue,  "This 
isn't  science."  And  they  are  right.   The  FEMAT  report  isn't  science 
in  the  traditional  sense.   It's  the  product  of  the  collective 
expertise  of  the  best  scientists  we  could  assemble,  attempting  to 
construct  a  regional  management  plan  the  likes  of  which  has  never  been 
created  before. 

I  don't  believe  that  we  wsuit  scientists  making  the  kinds  of  policy 
calls  that  were  made  in  selecting  option  nine.  That's  the  role  of  the 
President,  and   the  Congress,  and  people  like  you  and  me. 

What  we  do  want,  however,  is  for  the  policy  decisions  that  we  mcUce 
to  be  based  on  the  best  information  we  have.   Our  role  is  to  taJce  that 
information  ajid  use  it  to  make  informed  and  responsible  judgements 
about  what  our  policies  ought  emd  ought  not  to  be. 
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I  believe,  Mr.  Chairmen,  that  we  have  done  our  job  in  providing 
the  President  with  the  best  information  available.   And,  I  would 
submit  that  he  has  done  his  job  and  fulfilled  his  commitment  to 
develop  a  plan  to  end  the  logjam  that  has  paralyzed  the  region. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  my  views.   We  will  gladly 
respond  to  your  (questions  regarding  the  President's  fore&t  plcui  and 
its  development. 
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statement  by 
Dr.  K.  Noman  Johnson 
^,^.--^"  Department  of  Forest  Resources 

Oregon  State  University 

at  a  hearing  of  Subcommittees  on 
National  Parks,  Forests  and  Public  Lands  (Natural  Resource  Comm.)' 
Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources  (Agriculture  Comm.)'  and 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  (Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Comm. ) 

House  of  Representatives 
US  Congress 

August  3,  1993 

I  am  Dr.  K.  Norman  Johnson,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources  at  Oregon 
State  University.  I  recently  led  the  estimation  of  sustainable 
harvest  levels  for  the  Forest  Ecosystem  Management  Assessment  Team 
(FEMAT) .  In  this  statement,  I  will  briefly  summarize  my  findings 
from  that  assessment: 

1)  With  the  assistance  of  Forest  Service  and  BUf  personnel,  I 
projected  the  sustainable  harvest  level  for  each  National  Forest 
and  BUf  Master  Unit  in  the  owl  region  under  each  of  the  10  FEMAT 
options.  In  this  assessment,  I  ask  that  Forest  Service  and  Blif 
analysts  estimate  the  likely  level  of  sustaineQsle  harvest  under 
each  option.  We  called  this  estimate  the  "probeQ)le  sale  quantity" 
in  the  FEMAT  Report  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "allowable  sale 
quantity"  of  previous  assessments  and  the  forest  plans.  Those 
previous  assessments,  at  least  for  the  Forest  Service,  estimated 
ceiling  (upper  limit)  harvest  levels.  Thus,  in  this  effort,  we 
attempted  to  portray  the  likely  sales  level  under  each  option 
(probeQ}le  sale  quantity)  as  opposed  to  an  upper  limit  (allowable 
sale  quantity)  as  often  done  in  the  past. 

2)  In  our  assessment,  we  estimated  the  probable  sale  quantity  for 
lands  on  which  timber  harvest  can  regularly  be  scheduled.  Thus,  we 
excluded  Congressional  withdrawals,  administrative  withdrawals  (in 
the  forest  plans) ,  late-successional  reserves,  and  riparian 
reserves  from  this  estimate.  After  reducing  the  land  base  from 
these  withdrawals  and  reserves,  we  are  left  with  "matrix"  lands 
and,  in  at  least  one  option,  with  adaptive  mamagement  areas.  For 
purposes  of  calculating  sustainable  harvest  levels,  we  also 
excluded  physically  unsuitable  lands  scattered  through  matrix  lands 
and  adaptive  management  areas.  Thus  the  timber  base  assumed  in  our 
calculations  will  be  less  than  the  total  area  in  the  matrix  -t- 
adaptive  management  areas.  In  a  separate  calculation,  we  estimated 
potential  thinning  and  catastrophic  salvage  from  the  late 
successional  reserves,  but  we  did  net  Include  that  estimate  in  our 
estimates  of  the  probable  sale  quantity. 
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3)  We  first  estimated  the  probable  sale  level  for  the  forest  plans 

plus  the  recovery  plan  for  the  northern  spotted  owl what  might  be 

called  "existing  policy".  This  estimate  came  out  considerably 
lower  than  previous  estimates  of  the  timber  harvest  level 
compatible  with  owl  protection  (especially  for  Region  6)  and 
created  quite  a  stir,  including  national  press  coverage.  In  the 
next  few  paragraphs,  I  will  attempt  to  explain  how  and  why  these 
results  occurred. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  the  Forest  Service  in  Region  6  has  made 
a  substantial  downward  revision  in  the  harvest  level  compatible 
with  a  scientifically  credible  plan  for  protection  of  the  northern 
spotted  owl.  Shortly  after  release  of  the  ISC  Strategy  (Thomas 
Report)  in  1990,  Region  6  personnel  made  estimates  of  the 
sustainable  harvest  level  under  that  strategy  for  Region  6  National 
Forests  within  range  of  the  owl.  Then  they  updated  this  estimate 
in  1992  for  the  Supplemental  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
for  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl.  As  part  of  the  FEMAT  effort,  we  ask 
Forest  Service  personnel  to  estimate  the  sustainable  harvest  level 
associated  with  the  recovery  plan  for  the  owl  (option  7) .  After 
correcting  for  differences  in  the  area  included,  this  most  recent 
estimate  (option  7)  is  35  percent  below  the  original  estimate  made 
for  the  ISC  strategy  in  1990  and  25  percent  below  the  estimate  made 
in  the  owl  EIS  in  1992  (Figure  1) . 

Thus  the  Forest  Service's  estimate  of  the  harvest  level  on  R-6 
National  Forests  compatible  with  a  high  level  of  protection  of  the 
northern  spotted  owl  has  declined  35  percent  over  3  years.  Reasons 
for  this  decline  include  more  realistic  assessment  of  the  50-11-40 
rule  for  matrix  management  that  came  with  the  Thomas  Report, 
experience  with  implementing  standards  and  guidelines  from  the 
National  Forest  Plans  on  the  reduced  land  base  available  for  timber 
production  under  the  owl  protection  strategy,  additional 
withdrawals  (over  those  in  the  Thomas  Report)  associated  with  the 
recovery  plan,  and  the  change  from  estimating  an  allowable  sale 
quantity  to  estimating  a  probable  sale  quantity. 

Given  this  reduced  estimate,  assessment  of  the  timber  harvest  cost 
of  protecting  habitat  for  other  late  success ional  species  and 
threatened  fish  stocks  starts  from  a  much  lower  reference  harvest 
level  than  would  have  been  assumed  in  the  past.  While  this  result 
may  be  disheartening  to  policy-msUcers,  I  not  sure  how  it  could  have 
been  prevented.  I  have  been  part  of  the  effort  to  estimate 
sustaincible  harvest  levels  in  Region  6  for  the  last  10  years.  In 
each  case,  we  made  our  best  effort  to  estimate  the  quantity  in 
question  given  the  forest  management  rules  as  we  understood  them  at 
the  time.  Perhaps  one  mistake  we  made  was  to  estimate  upper  limit 
(ceiling)  harvest  levels  rather  than  probable  harvest  levels  as  it 
may  have  allowed  the  Forest  Service  to  delay  (until  project 
planning)  the  development  of  harvest  levels  consistent  with  all  its 
other  objectives.  If  we  had  it  to  do  over,  I  would  have  argued  for 
a  move  to  the  "probable  sale  quantity"  concept  at  a  much  earlier 
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date . 

4)  In  the  FEHAT  Report,  we  estimated  a  probable  sale  quantity  for 
Forest  Service  and  BUf  lands  within  the  owl  region  of  1.67  billion 
board  feet/yr  for  the  forest  plans  +  the  spotted  owl  recovery  plan 
(option  7)  and  1.08  billion  for  the  Administration's  proposed  plan 
(option  9)  (Table  II-5  and  Figure  11-16  from  the  FEMAT  Report 
(attached  and  labeled  Tedjle  1  and  Figure  2))  .  Region  6  portions  of 
these  two  estimates  are  1.01  billion  board  feet  (option  7)  and  .67 
billion  (option  9) .  The  difference  between  the  option  7  and  option 
9  estimates  can  be  ascribed  largely  to  protection  of  habitat  for 
other  late  successional  species  (especially  the  marbled  murrelet) 
and  to  protection  of  watersheds  and  riparian  systems  (especially 
habitat  for  potentially  threatened  fish  stocks).  In  Table  1,  we 
note  that  the  probable  sale  levels  given  there  should  be  within  10 
percent  of  final  results.   We  are  currently  finishing  a  detailed 

~report  on  our  procedures  and  results.  I  expect  that  our  estimate 
of  the  probable  sale  quantity  for  option  9  will  be  between  1.0  and 
1.1  billion  in  our  final  assessment,  ie.,  within  the  predicted  10 
percent  of  the  1.08  estimate  in  the  FEMAT  Report. 

5)  Adding  10%  to  the  probeible  sale  quantity  for  "other  wood"  often 
harvested  along  with  the  sound  sawtimber  of  the  probable  sale 
quantity  gives  a  average  timber  sales  level  for  option  9  for  the 
first  decade  of  1.1-1.2  billion  board  feet/yr.  This  projected 
level  is  approximately  25  percent  of  1980-89  harvest  from  federal 
land  in  the  owl  region  (a  75%  reduction)  and  48  percent  of  the 
1990-1992  harvest  from  these  forests  (a  52  percent  reduction) 
(Table  1) .   Other  options  give  higher  or  lower  harvest  levels. 

6)  As  pointed  out  in  the  FEMAT  Report,  some  of  the  management  rules 
and  procedures  for  the  different  options  make  it  difficult  to 
determine  fully  the  actual  sale  level  that  will  result.  I  will 
concentrate  on  option  9,  but  most  of  the  discussion  here  also 
applies  to  the  other  options: 

a)  Approximately  15  percent  of  the  sale  level  in  option  9  comes 
from  Tier  1  key  watersheds  (those  with  potentially  threatened  fish 
stocks) .  Our  estimate  of  the  probeOile  sale  contribution  of  these 
areas  is  based  on  an  interim  set  of  rules  for  their  management,  but 
a  "watershed  assessment"  will  be  needed  before  sales  can  go 
forward.  We  do  not  know  when  this  assessment  will  be  finished  nor 
what  its  outcome  will  be.  In  the  meantime,  other  parts  of  the 
forest  could  be  the  source  of  the  Tier  1  key  watershed's  share  of 
the  harvest.  Without  some  thought,  these  key  watersheds  may 
function  somewhat  like  the  roadless  2u:eas  of  the  80s:  in  the 
timber  base  but  unavailable,  with  a  resulting  overemphasis  on 
timber  harvest  from  other  lands.  To  avoid  this  problem,  I  urge 
that  the  Forest  Seryioe  consider  keeping  the  probable  sale 
contribution  for  these  watersheds  separate  (noninterchangeable) 
from  the  rest  of  the  probable  sale  level  such  that  the  portion  of 
the  probable  sale  level  ascribed  to  these  areas  actually  must  come 
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from  them. 

b)  With  a  few  exceptions,  we  generally  modeled  the  adaptive 
management  areas  of  option  9  as  contributing  approximately  the  same 
harvest/suitable  timber  acre  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  matrix 
with  no  special  additional  prescriptions.  This  approach  is 
consistent  with  the  overall  strategy  that  adaptive  management  areas 
should  demonstrate  innovative  approaches  to  implement  option  9  as 
opposed  to  having  separate  objectives  of  their  own.  Still,  we  do 
not  know  how  much  harvest  will  flow  from  the  areas  once  their 
adaptive  management  approach  is  in  place.  As  with  Tier  1  key 
watersheds,  I  urge  that  the  Forest  Service  consider  keeping  the 
probable  sale  contribution  for  these  areas  separate 
(noninterchangeable)  from  the  rest  of  the  probable  sale  level  such 
that  the  portion  of  the  probable  sale  level  ascribed  to  these  areas 
actually  must  come  from  them. 

c)  Like  many  of  the  options,  option  9  calls  for  designation  of 
"activity  centers"  for  marbled  murrelets  and  other  species,  as  they 
are  found,  within  which  timber  harvest  will  be  prohibited  or 
restricted.  We  allowed  for  the  impact  of  only  those  sites  that 
were  found  at  the  time  of  the  analysis.  I  expect  many  more  sites 
will  be  found,  especially  for  the  murrelet  with  a  resulting  impact 
on  timber  harvest  levels. 

d)  It  was  difficult  for  us  to  capture  fully  the  impact  of  the 
extensive  riparian  network  in  option  9  on  the  area  available  for 
timber  production.   Much  of  the  timber  production  area  will  be  in 

fairly  small  pieces  and  slivers  between  the  riparian  corridors at 

least  until  watershed  analysis  is  completed.  While  we  did  conduct 
an  operability  assessment,  and  a  reduction  for  inoperable  acres  was 
factored  into  the  probable  sale  quantity,  I  remain  concerned  that 
we  have  recognized  the  full  extent  of  this  problem. 

e)  Over  time  we  would  expect  the  sustainable  harvest  level  to 
rise  as  the  effect  of  intensive  management  in  the  matrix  takes  hold 
and  a  better  balance  of  age  classes  occurs.  In  option  9,  the 
sustaineible  harvest  level  for  the  first  decade  for  Region  6 
National  Forests,  as  an  exeunple,  assumes  eibout  60  cubic  feet/year 
from  the  suitable  timber  land  while  these  sites  should  be  capable 
of  growth  rates  approaching  at  least  100  cubic  feet/year.  We  would 
expect  green  tree  retention  and  other  objectives  to  reduce 
potential  growth  somewhat,  but  I  still  feel  that  the  sustainable 
level  over  time  may  increase. 

7)  Numerous  other  issues  exist  over  management  of  federal  forests 
in  the  owl  region  under  option  9  that  could  affect  timber  harvest 
levels  there: 

a)  A  number  of  mitigation  steps  are  outlined  in  the  FEMAT  Report 
to  increase  the  level  of  protection  given  to  the  habitat  for 
different  species  if  that  is  desired.    Increasing  habitat 
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protection  to  an  80  percent  likelihood  of  achieving  stable,  well- 
distributed  populations,  as  an  example,  for  species  that  do  not 
attain  that  level  of  protection  under  option  9  (such  as  anadromous 
fish  stocks)  could  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  probable  sale 
quantity. 

b)  Theories  about  how  to  achieve  sustainable  forest  ecosystems 
are  rapidly  evolving.  Much  of  the  thinking  centers  around  an 
objective  of  reflecting  historic  (pre-European)  patterns  of  forest 
structure  and  disturbance  as  the  surest  guide  to  sustainable 
forests,  and  I  would  expect  forest  plan  revision  to  consider  this 
guide.  FEMAT  did  not  directly  address  this  issue  in  terms  of 
matrix  management.  Rather  FEMAT,  in  many  alternatives  such  as 
option  9,  utilized  the  matrix  management  approach  of  the  forest 
plans  slightly  augmented  by  green  tree  retention  requirements. 
Altering  rotation  length  and  other  practices  in  the  matrix  to 
enable  federal  forests  to  reflect  historic  patterns  of  forest 
structure  and  disturbance  could  significantly  affect  timber  harvest 
levels. 

c)  Many  National  Forests  in  Region  6  have  already  begun 
implementation  of  the  Chief's  new  ecosystem  policy.  Green  tree 
retention  under  this  policy  is  often  higher  than  the  15%  called  for 
under  option  9.    Therefore,  implementation  of  option  9  could 

require  a  roll-back  of  these  practices  on  some  forests always  a 

hard  thing  to  achieve or  the  probeible  sale  levels  estimated  here 

could  prove  inaccurate. 

d)  Most  of  the  harvest  in  option  9  (and  many  other  options)  over 
the  next  decade  will  come  from  late-successional  forest  (over  80 
years  of  age) .  Close  to  50  percent  will  come  from  forest  over  200 
years  of  age.  Thus  late  successional  forest  will  remain  the 
bulwark  of  the  harvest  in  the  next  decade  under  option  9.  On  the 
four  Cascade  National  Forests  that  will  provide  much  of  the  Forest 
Service  contribution  to  harvest  under  option  9  (Gifford  Pinchot, 
Mt.  Hood,  Willamette,  Umpqua) ,  little  other  approach  is  possible 
given  the  age  class  distribution  of  the  inventory  (Figures  3  and  4) 
.  While  option  9  may  reserve  the  lion's  share  of  late  successional 
forest  on  federal  land,  it  does  not  escape  the  historic  dependence 
on  late-successional  forest  and  old  growth  as  the  source  of  harvest 
volume.  How  publicly  acceptable  this  policy  will  be  remains  to  be 
seen. 

8)  We  have  analyzed  the  potential  volume  from  thinning  and 
catastrophic  salvage  in  late  successional  reserves  separate  from 
the  probedsle  sale  levels  discussed  above.  Our  findings  to  this 
point  are: 

a)  Little  volume  could  be  produced  from  thinning  managed  stands 

in  reserves  in  the  first  decade the  stands  are  just  too  young 

(generally  less  than  30  years  of  age)  to  contribute  much  volume 
except  in  a  few  places  like  the  Oregon  Coast.  Next  decade,  though. 
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such  harvest  could  began  to  contribute  more  volume .  On  the  other 
hand,  up  to  50  million  board  feet/yr  might  be  produced  by  allowing 
the  thinning  of  natural  stands  up  to  80  years  old  (the  limit  in 
option  9)  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  action  is  neutral  or 
beneficial  to  attainment  of  late  successional  habitat. 

b)  Harvesting  much  volume  from  catastrophic  salvage  under  the 
rules  of  option  9  will  be  difficult  given  its  requirements  to  leave 
enough  dead  trees  to  achieve  natural  levels  of  snags  and  coarse 
woody  debris  once  late  successional  characteristics  again  occur 
(80-100  years) .  Most  likely,  salvage  of  only  relatively  small 
trees  (under  20"  diameter  breast  high)  from  large,  heavily-impacted 
areas  will  be  permitted.  With  most  of  the  volume  in  the  mature 
forests  of  the  owl  region  occurring  in  trees  over  20  inches  in 
diameter,  only  limited  salvage  will  be  permitted  after  many  fires. 
Even  that  activity  may  face  many  safety  issues.  Achieving  even  50 
million  board  feet/year  of  catastrophic  salvage  from  reserves  under 
historic  disturbance  rates  would  seem  difficult. 

9)  Timber  sales  in  the  short-rvm  that  conform  to  option  9  will  be 
difficult  to  develop  from  the  enjoined  sales  given  all  the  new 
reserve  boundaries  and  management  rules  in  the  option.  An  initial 
estimate  (Table  2,  Figure  5)  suggests  that  about  1/4-1/3  of  the 
enjoined  sale  volume  on  the  National  Forests  of  Regions  5  and  6 
might  be  availeOsle  outside  of  controversial  areas.  That  amount 
could  increase  or  shrink  further  depending  on  how  (and  how  fast) 
the  option  is  implemented. 

(Attachments  follow:) 
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Table  II-5.   Historic  federal  harvests  and  probable  annual  average  timber  sales  in  the  first  decade  by  option.' 


Administrative  Unit 


Average  Harvest 


Option' 


1980-89     1990-92 


10 


National  Forests-  Oi^  Forests 
Region  6  -  0<d  Forests 


million  board  feet,  scribner  ■ 


Western  Washington 

824 

•404 

195 

124 

1902 

897 

127 

100 

3048 


1525 


Total 
Region  5  -  Old  Foreto 

Total  561  291 

Bureau  of  Land  Maaageneu  •  Owl  FotcKS 


Western  Oregon/Calii 

880 
35 

568 

5 

Total 

915 

573 

Total  Owl  Forests 

4524 

2389 

22  69  75  67  119  87    186  133  131  94 

11  31  33  30  26  37     47  65  47  52 

68  207  239  284  392  300   716  473  429  357 

15  45  45  37  49  47     65  53  59  52 

116  352  391  418  585  471  1015  723  666  555 


20  127  132    106    146    141    242    246    152    220 

41  134  142    146    177    158    406   298    260    200 

0  3  33647664 

41  137  145    149    183    162   4U    304   266    204 

177  616  668    673    915    774  1669  1274  1084    979 


National  Forests-  NonOwl  Forests* 
Region  6  -  NbnOwl  Forcso 


Eastern  Washington 
Fiiif  in  Oregon 


Total  NooOwl 


134 
942 

1076 


138      102  102  102  102  102  102  102  102  102  102 
831     422  422  422  422  422  422  422  422  422  422 

969     524  524  524  524  524  524  524  524  524  524 
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Table  VI-3.  Sile  estimates  by  sale 

category  and 

[Option 

rcyoa. 

Catcfoiy  1 
(Sold  8C  A«arde<9 

Category  2 
(Enioine^ 

Catetorjr  3  kV 
(Not  Enioined} 

Category  5 
(Sold  &  Not 
Awarded 

Tot^ 

Net  of 

Tool 

Net  of 

Total 

Net  of 

Total 

Net  of 

Land  Allocation  Classes 

Vol 

RR- 

Vol 

RR' 

Vol 

RR' 

Vol 

RR* 

ffliUions  of  Board  Feel 

[ 

Total  SaW 

1S08.1 

1413.8 

1199  J 

8747 

4757 

414.2 

85. 1 

58.9 

4U.6 

244.2 

361.8 

205J 

63J 

49.3 

13.8 

4.8 

A.  Inside  Reserves 

209.4 

109J 

198.8 

102.4 

13.8 

9.8 

13.8 

4.8 

1.  Inside  Tier  1  Watersheds 

133.6 

59J 

63.0 

32.0 

9J 

6.5 

9.5 

2.8 

2.  Outside  Tier  1  Watersheds 

75.8 

50.1 

135.8 

70.4 

4.5 

3.3 

4.3 

2.0 

B.  Outside  Reserves 

202.2 

134.9 

163.0 

102.9 

49.5 

39.5 

0 

0 

1.  Inside  Tier  1  Watersheds 

M.0 

47.3 

48.6 

38.1 

257 

21.6 

0 

0 

2.  Outside  Tier  1  Watersheds 

136.2 

87.6 

114.4 

64.8 

23.8 

17.9 

0 

0 

1396.5 

1169.6 

837.4 

669.4 

412.4 

364.9 

71.3 

54.1 

A.  Inside  Reserves 

453.5 

372J 

214J 

161.9 

777 

65.0 

42.3 

30.8 

I.  Inside  Tier  1  Watersheds 

190J 

150.2 

93.0 

67.0 

24.4 

16.6 

2U 

137 

2.  Outside  Tier  1  Watersheds 

263J 

222.1 

121.5 

94.9 

53J 

48.4 

21.0 

17.1 

943.0 

797J 

622.9 

507.5 

3347 

299.9 

29.0 

23J 

1.  Inside- Tier  I  Watersheds 

152.S 

119.4 

109J 

84.1 

45.1 

37.5 

0 

0 

2.  Outside  Tier  1  Watersheds' 

790J 

667.9 

5U.7 

423.4 

289.6 

262.4 

29.0 

23J 
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Region  5  and  6  Timber  Sales  and  Sold  Volume 
Considered  in  the  light  of  option  9 

(Millions  of  board  feet) 

Enjoined  Sales 

1200 

Out  of  RHCA 
875 


f. 


6.r<. 


InMAMU 
205 


/      \ 


In  RES 

102 


Out  RES 

103 


Out  MAMU 

/""  \ 


In  RES 
162 


Out  RES 

507 


/  \    /  \      /  \    /  \ 

In  Tl     Out  Tl     In  Tl  Out  Tl  In  Tl      Out  Tl       In  Tl  Out  Tl 

32         70  38  65  67  95  84  423 


CHU 
13 


15 


17 


21 


53 


16 


53 


Rdls 


19 


11 


25 


Overlap 
CHU/Rd  U 

0  2 


1 


RHCA  =»  Riparian  habitat  conservation  area 

In  MAMU  -  In  the  near  range  of  the  marbled  murrelet 

In  RES  -  In  the  reserves  of  option  9 

In  Tl  -  In  tier  1  watersheds  (those  with  potentially  threatened  fish  stocks) 

CHU  =■  critical  habitat  units  for  the  northern  spotted  owl 

Rd  Is  =  RARE  n  roadless  areas 

Overlap  CHU/Rd  Is  =-  overlap  of  critical  habitat  and  roadless  areas 
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August  3.  1993 


Mr.  Victor  M.  Sher 

Mr.  Todd  D.  True 

Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund 

203  Hoge  Building.  Suite  705 

Seattle,  Washington  98104 

Dear  Mr.  Sher  and  Mr.  True: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  offering  to  work  with  the  Administration  in  a  process  to 
identify  timber  sale  volume  for  release  from  the  existing  injunction  in  Seattle  Audubon 
Society  v.  Lvons  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  welcome  your  offer.  We  also  want  to  o^er  our  commitment  to  pursuing  this 
process  for  freeing  sale  volume  pending  the  promulgation  of  a  final  plan  at  the  end  of  this 
year.   We  believe  that  attempts  to  legislate  "sufTiciency*  language  that  would  seek  to  insulate 
the  President's  plan  from  the  requirements  of  existing  law  or  judicial  review  would 
undermine  this  process,  and  if  this  process  is  successful,  we  will  continue  to  oppose  any 
"sufficiency"  legislation  pending  fmal  promulgation  of  the  President's  plan. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  next  several  weeks  as  we  move  forward 
with  a  scientifically  sound,  ecologically  credible,  and  legally  responsible  program  for  the 
Federal  forestlands  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Sincerely, 


Bruce  Babbitt 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 


Mike  Espy 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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CRS  Report  for  Congress 
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Hie  Caintan  Admlnlatratton'B  Foreit  Plan 
for  the  Padfie  Northwest 

RossW.  Gorte 

Spedaliflt  in  Natural  Raaounes  Policy 

Environment  and  Natural  Raaources  Poli^  Division 

INTBODUCnON 

On  .^nil  2, 1993,  President  Clinton  Ailfilled  a  campaign  promiae  by  con- 
vening a  forest  confermce  in  Portland,  OH,  to  addreae  the  gridlock  over  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  fonstlands  in  ttie  Padfie  Northwest  and  the  resulting 
effects  on  communitieB  and  the  regional  econonqr.  MaiQr  interests  and  ideas 
were  heard  fay  the  President,  Vice  President  Gore,  numerous  Cabinet  Members, 
and  other  Presidential  advisors.  At  the  cloae  of  the  conference,  the  President 
committed  to  pseparing  a  plan  within  60  days  to  address  tbe  problems. 

Intensive  efforts  following  the  forest  conference  led  to  development  of  a 
background  paper  with  10  options.  lUspi^Mr  has  not  been  distributed,  because 
elements  of  it  an  still  being  discussed  and  modified,  but  briefings  and  press 
reports  have  disdoeed  many  of  the  pieces.  "Option  9*  of  the  background  pc^>er 
appears  to  be  the  basis  for  the  proposal  released  by  the  IVhite  House  on  July  1, 
1993:  The  Fonat  FUm  far  a  SuatauuMe  Eo(momy  and  a  SuatttinabU  Sntiiron- 
matt.  TUs  plan  is  composed  of  three  nugor  pieces:  forest  management,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  agency  coordination. 

FOREST  HANAOEMENT 

The  forest  management  eegment  of  the  plan  was  based  on  a  presumption 
that  current  legal  requirements  for  Federal  land  management  would  not  be 
altered.  The  plan  is  described  as  using  watersheds  as  the  Aindamental  building 
blocks  for  planning  and  decisionmaking.  It  proposes  leservc  areas,  adaptive 
management  areas,  and  a  total  harvest  level  for  the  Forest  Service  and  Biuvau 
of  Land  Management  (BLM).  While  congressional  insulation  of  the  plan  ttam 
judicial  review  was  discussed,  such  protection  was  not  proposed  in  the  plan. 

To  reeohre  the  legal  challengee  and  lift  the  wristing  iigunctions  against  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM,  the  forest  management  segment  of  the  plan  must  be 
approved  by  the  courts  as  fulfilling  the  land  mafaagement  laws:  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  (NFBfA),  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
CFLPMA),  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  ^oL.  The  plan  will 
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be  part  of  a  draft  Supplemental  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  ^^ch  will  be 
submitted  to  Judge  Dwyer  of  the  Federal  District  Court  for  Western  Washington 
for  the  injunction  against  the  Forest  Service.  It  is  unclear,  at  this  time,  vdiether 
the  court  will  find  that  the  plan  meets  the  legal  requirements,  and  how  the  plan 
and  Judge  Dwyer's  decision  might  affect  other  lawsuits  and  the  recovery  plan 
for  the  spotted  owl. 

Reserve  Areaa 

Hie  plan  proposes  reserve  areas  based  on  watersheds,  old  growth  forests, 
and  'designated  conservation  areas  to  protect  specific  species.*  While  State-level 
mi^  of  the  reserve  areas  exist,  the  plan  does  not  specify  the  acreage  reserved 
or  the  distribution  of  that  acreage  by  Federal  unit  (national  forest,  etc.). 

The  plan  proposes  Veiy  limited  activities*  in  the  reserves,  but  allows  timber 
salvage  and  thinning  "where  the  primaiy  otgective ...  is  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  old  growth  conditions.*  Environmental  groups  have  e^ressed  concern 
about  the  potential  misuse  of  salvage  and  thinnmg  _  to  produce  timber  for 
industrial  production,  with  little  regard  to  ecosystem  health.  This  concern  is 
bolstered  by  a  report  from  the  OfiBoe  of  Ttehnologjr  Assessment  noting  that  the 
Forest  Service  financial  and  managerial  control  systems  focus  on  timber  output 
and  that  the  agency  does  not  have  adequate  measures  of  ecosjrstem  health.' 
Thus,  while  such  operations  mi^t  promote  old  growth  conditions,  concern  over 
their  level  and  control  to  achieve  the  stated  purposes  m^  be  warranted. 

Adaptive  Itfanagement  Areaa 

The  plan  proposes  10  ads^tive  management  areas  of  78,000  to  380,000 
acres  each.  As  with  the  reserve  areas.  State-level  m^>s  show  the  adaptive 
management  areas,  but  the  plan  itself  does  not  identify  the  total  acreage  or  the 
distribution  of  the  adaptive  management  areas  by  Federal  unit 

The  ad^>tive  management  areas  are  intended  to  provide  Intensive  eco- 
logical experimentation  and  social  innovation  to  develop  and  demonstrate  new 
wajm  to  integrate  ecological  and  economic  otgectives  and  allow  for  local 
involvement  in  defining  the  future.*  A  "rigorous  monitoring  and  research 
program*  is  proposed  to  assess  the  results  and  effectiveness  of  the  efforts. 

Implementation  is  the  key  to  whether  this  cqiproach  is  successful.  The 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  are  both  currently  required  to  include  public  participa- 
tion in  their  planning  and  management  decisions,  but  local  and  national  dis- 
agreements on  management  direction  still  exist.  Furthermore,  Forest  Service 
monitoring  of  forest  plan  implementation,  required  by  NFMA,  has  been  weak, 
at  best.'  Thus,  the  agencies'  abilities  to  achieve  the  stated  goals  are  uncertain. 


'U.S.  Congress,  OfBoe  of  Technology  Aawnniimnt.  Forest  Service  Planning: 
Accommodating  Usee,  Producing  Outputs,  and  Sustaining  Ecosystems.  OTA-F-SOS. 
Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Govt.  Pxint.  Off.,  Feb.  1992. 

*Ibid. 
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Harvest  Levels 

The  plan  proposes  'a  sustainable  timber  harvest  of  1^  billion  board  feet 
annually  on  the  spotted  owl  forests."  Presumably,  this  includes  not  only  the 
national  forests  west  of  the  Cascade  crest,  but  also  the  BLM  lands  in  western 
Oregon,  and  national  forests  in  northern  California  and  east  of  the  Cascade 
crest  that  contain  spotted  owl  habitat.  This  harvest  level  apparently  excludes 
harvests  from  some  of  the  national  forests  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  most 
of  the  national  forests  in  California.  The  distribution  of  this  harvest  by  agency 
and  Federal  unit,  however,  is  not  specified. 

This  sale  level  is  substantially  below  sales  and  harvests  from  the  affected 
Federal  lands  over  the  past  30  years.  However,  some  decline  from  peak  harvest 
levels  of  the  late  19808  is  clearly  not  due  to  spotted  owl  protection.*  Sale  levels 
in  the  ctirrent  forest  plans  have  also  been  criticized  as  being  unsustainable. 
Nonetheless,  the  proposed  sale  program  is  only  about  half  the  level  that  was 
projected  under  the  recommendations  of  the  Interagency  Scientific  Committee 
(the  ESC  or  Thomas  Report).^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nearly  double  the  sale 
program  that  has  been  achieved  under  the  current  injunctions.  It  is  unclear, 
and  not  documented  in  the  proposed  plan,  whether  this  decline  either  is  larger 
than  necessaiy  or  is  even  suCBdent  to  meet  the  legal  obligations  of  the  agencies. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  courts  view  the  plan  as  adequate  to  lift  the 
injunctions,  generally  imposed  because  of  apparent  violations  of  the  land  man- 
agement laws,  propcMals  for  Federal  actions  (including  timber  salvage  sales  and 
thinning)  must  still  be  submitted  for  consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  or  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  under  the  Elndangered  Species 
Act  (ESA).'  In  general.  Federal  actions  cannot  jeopardize  threatened  or  endan- 
gered species  or  adversely  modify  their  critical  habitat.  Thus,  the  forest  plan 
must  be  submitted  for  consultation  under  ESA;  or  more  likely,  agenqr  actions 
taken  under  the  plan  will  probably  be  submitted  for  consultation,  since  the 
consequences  of  Uie  plan  may  be  insufficiently  detailed  to  assess  jeopardy  or 
adverse  habitat  modification.  Because  the  plan  differs -markedly  from  previous 
owl  conservation  plans  (e.^.,  the  ISC  Report  and  the  draft  recovery  plan),  and 
because  it  mi^t  afifect  spotted  owls,  marbled  murrelets,  and  listed  salmon 
populations,  consultations  on  the  plan  or  on  actions  under  the  plan  could  be 
time  consuming. 

The  plan  proposes  four  additional  steps  to  ease  the  impact  of  the  reduced 
timber  supplies  from  Federal  lands.  One  is  an  unspecified  new  rule  fix>m  the 


'See:  U.S.IJbraiy  of  Congress,  (^ongieasioiud  Research  Service.  Econmnie  Impacta 
of  Protecting  ^totted  Owls:  A  Comparuon  and  Anatytu  of  Exuting  Studies,  [by  Boss 
W.  Gotte.]  CSS  Report  for  Congress  92-922  ENR  Wash^igton,  DC:  Dec.  7,  1992. 

*Ilnd. 

*For  more  on  this  situation  in  the  Northwest,  see:  U.S.  Libraty  of  Congress,  Con- 
gressional Reeeardi  Service.  Spotted  Owla  and  Northwest  Forests.  CBS  Issue  Brief 
IB93015.  Washington,  DC:  updated  peiiodically. 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  eaae  timber  harvesting  restrictions  on  non-federal 
lands  inhabited  by  spotted  owls;  however,  this  may  be  inconsistent  with  the 
ESA,  at  least  until  a  recovery  plan  has  been  completed.  The  second  is  Federal 
assistance  for  backlogged  timber  sales  on  Indian  reservations,  but  where,  wlgr, 
and  how  many  sales  are  backlogged  is  unclear.  The  third  step  is  to  restrict  the 
use  of  certain  tax  expenditures,  to  curtail  tax  assistance  for  log  exports. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  accelerate  the  sale  of  dead  and  dying  timber  in  eastern 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Many  eastside  forest  ecosystems  have  allegedly  been 
damaged  by  past  management  practices  and  prolonged  drou^t,  and  accelerating 
the  salvage  program  is  proposed  as  a  way  both  to  improve  the  health  of  these 
ecosystems  and  to  provide  timber.  However,  the  traditional  focus  on  timber 
outputs,  the  inadequate  measures  of  forest  health,  and  the  resulte  of  past  mis- 
management raise  concerns  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposal,  and  whether 
it  would  be  conducted  within  the  current  national  forest  planning  process. 

ECONOmC  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Northwest  Economic  A^fustment  Initiative  is  the  segment  of  the 
President's  forest  plan  aimed  at  assisting  the  economic  transition  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  The  controversy  between  industry  and  environmental  groups  over 
the  past  several  years  has  centered  on  forest  management  issues,  with  less 
attention  to  the  subsequent  and  related  economic  aiQustment.  Nonetheless,  the 
debate  over  the  economic  transition  has  raised  concerns  about  the  level  of 
fiinding  needed,  the  distribution  of  assistance,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
delivery  system. 

The  Northwest  Economic  A4iustment  Initiative  targeto  four  groups  for 
assistance:  workers  and  fiamilies;  communities  and  infirastructure;  business  and 
industry;  and  ecosystem  investment.  In  addition,  the  plan  proposes  a  Northwest 
Economic  Adjustment  Fund,  with  discretion  for  the  States  on  how  best  to  use 
the  funds.  Proposed  funding  for  the  Northwest  Economic  A4justment  Initiative 
is  91J2  billion  over  6  years,  including  $270  million  for  FY1994.  The  FY1994 
funding  is  probably  based  on  the  President's  budget  request;  the  amount  needed 
to  achieve  the  desired  levels  may  be  hi^er  (or  lower)  than  these  estimates, 
depending  on  the  changes  made  in  the  agencies'  budgete  by  Congress.  Some  of 
the  funding  nay  be  additional  appropriations,  but  some  will  be  redirected  firom 
other  program  and  other  regions. 

Finally,  the  plan  supporto  terminating  the  authority  to  use  certain  general 
export  tax  expenditures  for  the  export  of  unprocessed  timber,  as  noted  above; 
the  Senate  included  a  provision  to  enact  this  change  in  the  tax  laws  in  H.R. 
2264,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993,  but  a  conference  must 
still  resolve  this  and  other  diCTerenees  between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill.  It  is  unclear  whether  any  of  the  budget  savings  from  this  change  in 
the  tax  laws  has  been  included  in  the  proposed  $1.2  billion  for  the  Northwest 
Economic  A4iustment  Initiative. 
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Workers  and  Families 

The  plan  proposes  an  increase  in  funding  under  title  m  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  for  assisting  job  searches  and  retraining  and  relocating 
workers;  this  assistance  is  available  for  all  displaced  workers,  not  just  those  in 
the  timber  industry.  For  FY1994,  a  110-percent  ($22  million)  increase  in  funds 
is  proposed  for  the  Northwest. 

Communities  and  Infrastructure 

The  plan  proposes  stable  payments  to  the  counties,  in  lieu  of  property  taxes 
for  the  tax-exempt  Federal  lands,  to  replace  the  timber  receipt-sharing  system 
that  has  provided  widely  fluctuating  annual  payments.  Additional  fbnding  for 
the  Northwest  is  proposed  through  the  Rural  Development  Administration, 
Community  Development  Block  Grants,  and  other  programs;  for  FY1994,  the 
increase  is  to  be  25  percent  ($76  million)  over  the  original  budget  request  for 
these  programs.  These  funds  are  intended  to  assist  communities  in  planning  for 
economic  development  and  diversification  and  in  providing  the  necessaiy  infira- 
structure  for  such  development. 

Business  and  Industry 

The  plan  proposes  a  47-percent  ($77  million)  increase  in  funding  for  the 
Northwest  throu^  the  Rural  Development  Administration,  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  other  business  assistance  programs  for  FY1994.  The  funds 
in  these  programs  are  intended  to  improve  access  to  capital,  to  expand  technical 
assistance,  and  to  enhance  access  to  domestic  and  i^obal  markets. 

Ecosystem  Investment 

The  plan  proposes  to  increase  funds  for  watershed  maintenance,  ecosystem 
restoration  and  research,  environmental  monitoring,  and  forest  stewardship. 
Most  of  these  efforts  will  be  aimed  at  Federal  lands,  but  forest  stewardship  will 
include  assistance  for  private,  nonindustrial  forestlands.  For  FY1994,  the 
proposed  increase  is  19  percent  ($82  million),  funded  throu^  the  Forest  Service, 
BLM,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

AGENCY  COORDINATION 

Improving  agency  coordination  is  the  third  nugor  segment  of  President 
Clinton's  forest  plan.  The  plan  states  that  this  segment  is  essential,  because  the 
various  agencies  have  been  seen  as  acting  *in  isolation  or  even  at  cross  purposes 
in  managing  federal  forest  lands.* 

The  plan  proposes  "forest  planning  based  on  watersheds  and  "physiographic 
provinces"  with  analyses  by  'provincial-level  teams'  that  include  the  relevant 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  tribes  and  that  would  involve  'all  affected  parties 
in  the  discussions.*  The  benefits  of  watershed-level  planning  have  been  long 
debated  in  land  management  literature.  However,  it  is  unclear  how  this  new 
planning  will  mesh  with  the  existing  land  and  resource  management  planning 
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procedures  for  units  of  the  National  Forest  System  under  NFMA  and  for  BLM 
lands  under  FXPMA.  The  current  procedures  are  embodied  in  regulations  that 
are  binding  on  the  two  agencies. 

The  plan  also  proposes  'a  new  inter-agency  Geographic  Information  System 
[GIS]  data  base.*  GIS  systems  are  indeed  useAil  in  coordinating  data  collection 
and  analysis,  and  this  will  likely  improve  interagency  coordination.  Further- 
more, GIS  technology  has  advanced  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years.  However,  the 
hardware  and  software  needed  to  use  GIS  systems  are  expensive,  and  the  plan 
provides  no  information  on  how  the  initial  investment  and  annual  maintenance 
of  the  database  will  be  funded. 

Finally,  the  plan  proposes  revising  the  consultation  process  under  ESA  to 
include  the  relevant  agency  -  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and/or  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  -  eariy  in  the  planning  processes  of  the  other  agencies, 
and  possibly  at  a  scale  larger  than  individual  projects.  Eaify  involvement  can 
certainly  help  avoid  mai^  of  the  problems  and  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
existing  process.  However,  early  involvement  is  already  feasible  and  available, 
and  it  is  unclear  what  specific  changes  in  ESA  or  its  implementing  regulations 
mi^t  be  offered.  It  is  also  unclear  how  the  use,  where  appropriate,  of  regional 
consultations'  would  mesh  with  existing  planning  and  decisionmaking  processes 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM. 

CONCLUSIONS 

President  Clinton's  forest  plan  is  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  continuing 
controversy  over  forest  management  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Because  of  the 
longstanding  polarization  of  interests,  it  is  virtual^  impossible  to  craft  a  plan 
that  would  be  widely  accepted.  The  proposed  harvest  level  is  a  very  substantial 
drop  finm  record  levels  of  the  late  19808,  but  whether  the  decline  is  sufficient 
or  is  more  than  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  environmental  laws  and 
regulations  is  unclear.  Moreover,  the  plan  mi^t  be  sufficient  to  lift  the  current 
injunctions,  but  the  plan  or  the  subsequent  activities  must  still  be  submitted  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and/or  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  for 
consultation  under  ESA. 

The  reserve  areas  and  adaptive  management  areas,  though  not  yet  cleariy 
identified,  ^pear  to  be  based  on  reasonable  scientific  principles  of  forest  man- 
agement. However,  their  proper  implementation  is  essential,  and  many  critics 
do  not  trust  the  agencies  to  iiiq>lement  the  plan  to  achieve  the  specified  goals. 
Substantial  funding  over  6  years  is  proposed  for  workers,  communities,  busi- 
nesses, and  ecosystem  investment,  but  whether  the  flmding  levels  and  deliveiy 
mechanisms  are  adequate  and  attainable  is  unknown.  The  efforts  to  improve 
coordination  among  agencies  are  desirable,  but  previous  efforts  at  interagency 
coordination  have  often  proven  ineffective. 
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